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Business Steadiness, Public Confidence, Aided by Stability of Currency 


Mexico Faces 1950 With Record of 


Recent Economie Improvement 


Lew B. CLARK 


ACTING COUNSELOR FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS, 


U. S. EMBASSY, MEXICO CITY 


(Report Arranged for Publication in 
American Republics Branch, OIT, 


U. S. Department of Commerce ) 


because of its nearness, 
the importance of its markets, and its 
significance as a supplier of materials, 
evokes keen interest on the part of many 
United States businessmen. What are 
the trends and prospects in that nation 
as we enter the decade of the 1950's? 
The question can best be answered by a 
survey of salient developments, in Mex- 
ico’s economic life, in the year that has 
just ended. 

Business conditions in Mexico during 
1949 were generally favorable, and con- 
siderable improvement was noted in the 
financial and trade situation in the lat- 
ter part of the year. Some importing 
firms reported a poor year, but, aside 
from this, the over-all situation was 
satisfactory. Improvement was partic- 
ularly marked with respect to commod- 
ities manufactured in the country; in 
this field of activity there was not only 
an increase in the number of manufac- 
turing plants established but also a 
greater volume of production and, in 
many cases, an improvement in the 
quality of the output. 

Generally speaking, the second half 
of the year was better than the first 
half—a fact largely attributable to the 
Stabilization of Mexico’s currency in 
June 1949. Following the adjustment in 
the exchange rate from a widely fluctu- 
ating one to a fixed rate of 8.65 pesos to 
the United States dollar, a steadiness in 
business activity developed as public con- 
fidence in trade and industry returned. 

Agriculture experienced a good year, 
with “bonanza” production in a number 
of crops. There was some improvement 
in the important mining and petroleum 
industries, as mineral and petroleum ex- 
ports were stimulated by the peso devalu- 
ation and by favorable prices paid for 
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gold and silver. Department stores and 
specialty retailers reported a fairly good 
year, but with volume reduced from that 
of 1948. The fact that holiday trade, 
during the last months of the year, was 
below 1948 levels was attributed by store 
managers to a buyer resistance resulting 
from higher prices on both imported and 
domestic goods, and to scarcity of money. 

Foreign trade, although registering a 
lesser volume than in 1948, maintained a 
high rate of activity as compared with 
most years in the past decade, and there 
was a noticeable increase in certain lines 
of European goods entering the Mexican 
market. 

The construction industry was com- 
paratively active, and an important part 
of all construction was for the Govern- 
ment. Building in the Federal District 
showed increases both in amount and in 
value of construction over 1948. Prog- 
ress was also made during 1949 in the 
expansion of irrigation projects and in 
soil-conservation work, both of which 
constitute important segments of Mex- 
ico’s agricultural program. 

The financial situation in 1949 showed 
a distinct improvement over that of 1948 
insofar as the position of the Govern- 
ment and public confidence were con- 
cerned. Not only was stabilization of 
the peso accomplished, but payments on 
the national debt were met punctually, 
monetary circulation was held within 
reasonable limits, and the trend in the 
reserves of the Bank of Mexico, which 
had been steadily downward for several 
years, was reversed. 

Viewed from its effect on the economic 
position of Mexico, the labor situation 
was satisfactory, there being no serious 
developments in this field. Some of the 
individual strikes temporarily affected 
local situations, it is true, but the major- 
ity of disturbances that occurred in such 
important industries as textiles, steel, 
petroleum, and sugar refineries, were 
without widespread effect on these in- 
dustries. 


Manufacturing Active, Favored 
by Potent Factors 


IN LINE with the Mexican Government’s 
program of industrialization, domestic 


manufacturing was active in 1949 and 
benefited in no small measure from the 
devaluation of the peso and the further 
expansion of the list of restricted and 
prohibited imports. 

Steel and iron goods were typical of 
the situation just cited, as mills worked 
at capacity producing approximately 
175,000 metric tons of pig iron and simi- 
lar materials which entered into the pro- 
duction of upward of 200,000 tons of steel 
plates, sheets, forms, and other types of 
finished steel goods. The industry con- 
sumed the major portion of approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons of coal produced in 
1949. Most of this coal went to produce 
600,000 tons of industrial coke for use in 
refineries, smelters, and steel plants. 
The country’s one electrolytic copper- 
producing plant operated at from 50 to 
65 percent of capacity, turning out from 
6,000 to 8,000 tons of electrolytic copper. 
It is estimated that about half of this 
copper was sold abroad, chiefly to Eu- 
rope. All steel and iron produced in 
Mexico were consumed locally. 

Cotton-textile manufacturing, one of 
the most important industries in Mexico, 
experienced a poor year in 1949, with 
both production and exports of cotton 
goods much lower than in 1948. How- 
ever, after the stabilization of the peso 
in June the industry showed some im- 
provement. The newer mills and those 
recently rehabilitated with modern 
equipment encountered less difficulty in 
disposing of their production, although 
the mills with old and obsolete installa- 
tions, which were able to work at a profit 
during the war, still found the situation 
extremely difficult and at times worked 
only on a 3- or 4-day single-shift week. 
Later in the year the industry was stimu- 
lated by governmental import prohibi- 
tions on many textile lines and finished 
garments. These measures had the 
effect of forcing domestic demand into 
the local market, thus providing some 
support for what otherwise would have 
been a very poor year. 

The rayon yarn and textile industry, 
on the other hand, reported a definitely 
prosperous year in 1949. The two prin- 
cipal mills turning out rayon yarns oper- 
ated at capacity, and to such purpose as 
to warrant plans for expansion of the 
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Plants in 1950. The chief problem of 
this branch of the textile industry was a 
measure of competition afforded by bar- 
ter operations between Mexican interests 
and their counterparts in Europe and the 
United States. Domestic rayon yard 
goods and finished garments became in- 
creasingly available in the local market 
as importation of these lines was re- 
stricted or prohibited by the Mexican 
Government. Importers of such goods, 
on the other hand, found the market cor- 
respondingly reduced. 

Electrical - appliance manufacturers 
reported a definitely better year in 1949 
than in 1948, as some of the more re- 
cently established factories got into pro- 
duction and sales increased. In elec- 
trical-equipment lines, both importers 
and domestic producers of light and 
heavy equipment reported sales in 1949 
generally equal to those in 1948. These 
were the result of heavy purchases of 
generating equipment by the Govern- 
ment, power companies, and industrial 
firms. One firm reported a slightly bet- 
ter business in heavy electrical machin- 
ery, as a result of one or two major in- 
stallations. In this line, not a few sub- 
stantial sales of United States manufac- 
turers were lost to European competition 
which began to make its appearance 
early in 1949. Representatives of Eng- 
lish and European firms were reportedly 
able to underbid American manufactur- 
ers by a margin of from 40 to 60 per- 
cent. An example of this was British 
steel wire rope, which was said to have 
undersold the United States product by 
about 60 percent. This was, of course, 
a greater reduction in price than the re- 
duction in the pound sterling resulting 
from devaluation. Similarly, in heavy 
electrical equipment there was more 
serious competition for United States 
goods from Swiss, German, and British 
manufacturers. 

Mexican tanning plants and leather- 
processing factories reported improve- 
ment in 1949, with business especially 
good during the last 6 months of the 
year. In consequence of the peso de- 
valuation, Mexico was able to export 
successfully its finished and semifinished 
leather, and in the last half of 1949 
leather exports reached a value of 1,000,- 
000 pesos monthly. The shoe industry 
also survived the crisis it had experi- 
enced in 1948, and, although profits were 
somewhat lower, the industry as a whole 
was in a better condition at the end of 
1949 than it was in 1948. 

Automotive assemblies were sharply 
lower in 1949, because of Government 
action in reducing the quota to 15,900 
‘ units from approximately 27,000 units in 
the preceding quota year. For the most 
part, assembly plants had no difficulty 
in disposing of their quotas, but sales 
of assembled cars were seriously handi- 
Capped by adverse press comments on 
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the exaggeratedly high prices which, 
they alleged, “revealed uneconomical as- 
sembly methods in Mexico.” The de- 
valuation of the peso, which directly af- 
fected the prices of auto parts (imported 
almost entirely from the United States), 
doubtless contributed in major degree to 
the high prices quoted. 

Conditions were favorable in the pulp- 
import and paper-production fields, and 
local production of paper and paper 
board increased as imports of these fin- 
ished products declined. However, news- 
print, cigarette paper, and some manila 
and other types of paper used in special 
industries continued to be imported on 
about the same scale as in 1948. Do- 
mestic paper mills operated generally at 
capacity to meet an active demand. 

Naval-stores production in 1949 ran 
about 20 percent below that of 1948, al- 
though exports were reported to have 
held up to those of the preceding year. 
Sales of rosin were heavy in relation to 
Mexican production. Mexico’s entire 
turpentine output was reported to have 
been marketed in the United States. 

The flour industry operated for the 
most part at capacity during the year, 
as necessary supplies of foreign wheat 
were imported to make up quantitative 
deficiencies in domestic production. 
Packing plants, such as those handling 
fruits, vegetables, pineapples, fish, and 
meat products enjoyed a comparatively 
successful year. 

Soap and cosmetic manufacturers, 
particularly small operators, attributed 
an unfavorable year in 1949 to buyer re- 
sistance from scarcity of money. 


Finance: Peso Stabilization of 
Paramount Importance 


THE MOST IMPORTANT single feature 
of the year’s financial record was the 
stabilization of the peso at 8.64—65 to the 
dollar. Following the peso’s break-away 
on July 22, 1948, from the 7 years of 
fixed relation to the United States dollar 
at 4.85, the peso declined almost imme- 
diately to around 6.90 to the dollar. In 
February 1949 it broke again rather 
abruptly to 7.10, and in the latter part 
of April it declined rapidly, to 8.50. Fol- 
lowing a slight recovery early in June to 
8.05, the Mexican Government on the 
18th of the same month established the 
new value at 8.65, and since that time 
the rate has not varied. 

Stabilization at 8.65 caused surprise in 
all sectors, since it was generally believed 
that the rate would be fixed at a lower 
point, possibly at 8.00 or below. Con- 
currently with the announcement of the 
new rate, the Mexican Minister of Fi- 
nance declared that such a rate was jus- 
tified for the following reasons: (1) The 
expected stimulus to exports; (2) the 
discouragement of imports; (3) the en- 
couragement of return of “flight” cap- 


ital to Mexico; (4) the encouragement 
of a renewal of flow of foreign capital 
to the country; and (5) the fixing of g 
rate which the Government hoped to 
maintain for an indefinite period. 

As the year progressed, the justifica- 
tion of this rate seemed to be borne out 
by the following subsequent develop- 
ments: (a) Imports gradually declined: 
(b) the value of exports increased unti] 
in September and October substantia] 
export balances were obtained: (¢) a 
moderate amount of flight capital re. 
turned to the country, although perhaps 
not as much as was anticipated by Treas- 
ury officials; (d) tourist traffic was stim. 
ulated and resulted in record heavy ex- 
penditures of tourist dollars in Mexico: 
(e) confidence was in great measure re- 
stored to both financial and business in- 
terests; and (/) beginning almost imme. 
diately the Bank of Mexico was able to 
accumulate approximately $40,000,000 
worth of foreign exchange for its re- 
serves. Furthermore, the Treasury met 
such payments as the annual install- 
ment of $8,700,000 to British-Dutch oj] 
interests, and the annual installment of 
$2,500,000 on international claims to the 
United States. 

There were no important bank or com- 
mercial failures in Mexico during 1949. 
Credit generally was restricted through- 
out the year, and, at times, collections 
became difficult. 

The Government operated within its 
budget allowance through the first 9 
months of the year, and the Minister of 
Finance declared on December 21, 1949, 
that the Government would probably 
close the year with a budget surplus. 
The budget for 1949 totaled 2,552,000,000 
pesos; the 1950 budget, recently submit- 
ted to Congress by the _ President, 
amounts to 2,746,000,000 pesos, the larg- 
est in modern Mexico's financial history. 
The principal expenditures in the new 
budget are, in pesos: Public debt, 607,- 
800,000: communications, 482,900,000; 
hydraulic resources, 250,000,000; total 
military expenditures, 355,200,000; edu- 
cation, 312,300,000; health, 129,700,000; 
and finance, 93,200,000. 


Tariff Poliey 


DURING 1949 Mexican import and ex- 
port customs-tariff schedules were main- 
tained substantially in accordance with 
the decree of November 13, 1947, which 
provided for both specific and ad valorem 
rates, the latter being an innovation in 
Mexican tariff practice. The Govern- 
ment’s tariff policy is definitely protec- 
tionist, but rates are not extraordinarily 
high on an over-all basis. This policy 
is supplemented, however, by import- 
permit requirements on about 150 items 
and import prohibitions covering some 
330 tariff classifications. The latter 
were instituted in July 1947, primarily 
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for balance-of-payments reasons, and 
have been added to but rarely reduced. 
The system of fixing an arbitrary official 
value per unit for imports and exports 
has likewise operated to protect local in- 
dustry, particularly inasmuch as such 
valuations were frequently on the high 
side. The 15 percent ad valorem export 
surtax established in August 1948 to 
“capture” for the Treasury some of the 
“exchange profits” gained by exporters 
through devaluation of the peso re- 
mained in effect substantially as it was 
jnaugurated, although there were a cer- 
tain number of modifications downward 
by not exceeding 80 percent of the orig- 
inal tax. The Government has been 
loath to reduce or eliminate this latest 
tax, because it has brought substantial 
revenues to the Treasury. 


Foreign-Trade Figures and 
Trends 


MEXICO CARRIED ON foreign trade 
with more than 80 main political di- 
visions of the world in 1949, of which the 
most important was the United States. 
To this country Mexico shipped 76 per- 
cent of its total exports during the first 
9 months of the year; at the same time 
it bought about 87 percent of its total 
imports from the United States. Pro- 
jecting this 9 months’ record to the full 
year, and on the basis of the expected 
total of 7,000,000,000 pesos’ value of total 
foreign trade, the United States’ share 
in dollars would amount to $724,800,000 
in round figures. Of this, $385,800,000 
would correspond to imports by Mexico, 
and $339,000,000 to Mexican exports, re- 
sulting in an import balance of $46,- 
800,000 in the country’s trade with the 
United States. From the above it will 
be seen that Mexico’s trade with other 
countries achieved an” export balance, 
since it exported to these countries 24 
percent of its total exports, by value, and 
imported from these other countries only 
13 percent of its total-imports, by value. 

The “non-U. S.” 13 percent of Mexico's 
imports came chiefly from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and Europe (including Britain), 
with approximately the same countries 
taking most of the 24 percent of Mex- 
ico’s exports that did not go to the United 
States. 

The principal items of export in 1949 
were base and precious metals, cotton, 
coffee, bananas, henequen, and winter 
vegetables. Exports of gold and silver 
coins assumed importance during the 
year and almost equaled in value the 
first 10 months’ shipments of petroleum. 
Cotton goods also represented an ap- 
preciable item among the few manufac- 
tured items that Mexico is in a position 
to export. 

Imports consisted chiefly of manufac- 
tured and semiprocessed goods, al- 
though the country’s purchases of such 
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raw materials as rubber, yarns, and re- 
fined metals entering into Mexican in- 
dustry were of fairly substantial propor- 
tions. Among the more important 
groups of imported articles were mining, 
industrial, and farm machinery, wheat, 
lard, and other foodstuffs, automotive 
vehicles, iron and steel wares, railway 
equipment, and industrial chemicals. 


Output of Most Farm Products 
Above Average 


FAVORABLE GROWING CONDITIONS 
and harvesting weather throughout most 
of the country resulted in above-average 
agricultural production (among. the 
major crops, only the corn harvest was 
below the 1948 level). Bumper crops 
eventuated, with a possible 880,000-bale 
yield in cotton, and a crop of 645,000 
metric tons of refined sugar. In both the 
cases cited, a substantial margin for ex- 
port became available. A wheat crop of 
470,000 tons, while slightly below the 1948 
figure, was not regarded as too unfavor- 
able. The coffee harvest failed to reach 
the record level of production attained 
in the 1948-49 season of 1,100,000 bags of 
60 kilograms each, but at 950,000 bags the 
1949-50 crop was still the third highest 
over a 10-year period. Offsetting the 
decline in yield, however, was a sharp 
rise in coffee prices during the last quar- 
ter of the year which was expected to 
result in a larger income for growers 
than they enjoyed in 1948. Similarly, 
the winter-vegetable crop for 1949 was 
below that of the preceding season, but 
fairly good prices enabled growers, es- 
pecially tomato planters, to come suc- 
cessfully through a season that was af- 
fected by bad weather during January 
and February. 

Livestock activities were generally fa- 
vorable, by reason of heavy slaughter of 
surplus stock that had accumulated on 
Mexican ranges as a result of United 
States quarantine measures against 
hoof-and-mouth disease. During the 
first half of the year shipments of 
canned meat and gravy were especially 
heavy and prices were comparatively 
high. 


Mining 


ASSISTED by an absence of labor dif- 
ficulties and by other favorable factors, 
mining companies were enabled to in- 
crease production in 1949. Two main 
factors supporting increased production 
were (1) the devaluation of the pesu, 
which acted as a stimulating influence 
on the export movement of the principal 
mining products, and (2) favorable 
prices for gold and silver. On the other 
hand, a decline in market value of base 
metals, amounting to almost 50 percent 
in the case of zinc and approximately 40 
percent in the case of lead, posed a prob- 
lem for mining interests, since there was 


little or no corresponding drop in pro- 
duction costs. While this latter develop- 
ment caused abandonment of some 
marginal operations, total production 
was not seriously curtailed. 


Petroleum 


THERE WAS NO CHANGE during 1949 
in Mexico’s constitutional control over 
the development of its petroleum re- 
sources; however, advances were made 
in the program for development of such 
resources. Several contracts for explo- 
ration and limited development were 
made through Petréleos Mexicanos with 
United States drilling operators. 

New wells were completed at the rate 
of about 160 per year—almost double 
the number completed during the pre- 
vious record year of 1948. Production for 
the entire year was estimated at about 
62,000,000 barrels, with exports of some 
12,500,000 barrels expected, or about the 
same number as in 1948. Lower prices 
for petroleum in world markets reduced 
the dollar income earned from such ex- 
ports by about $8,000,000, and continued 
importations of petroleum products, such 
as lubricants and high-test gasoline, 
probably cost more in terms of foreign 
exchange than was netted from exports 
of petroleum products. Domestic con- 
sumption followed the upward trend that 
has characterized the industry for the 
past 20 years—a trend which accounts 
for the constant pressure on Petrdleos 
Mexicanos to expand its production ac- 
tivities. No important new fields are 
known to have been brought in during 
the year, but there were some promising 
indications that may materialize in 1950. 

No serious labor troubles were encoun- 
tered during the year, but the industry 
was constantly under the threat of such 
developments. Meanwhile, several sub- 
stantial sources of natural gas were de- 
veloped in the northeastern area of the 
country which will eventually contribute 
to industrial expansion in and around 
Monterrey. The pipe line to bring gas 
from Poza Rica to Mexico City for use 
by industrial concerns was completed. 
Considerable progress was also made on 
the oil refinery at Salamanca and in lay- 
ing the pipe line to that refinery from the 
Gulf of Mexico fields. 


Electric-Power Developments 


THE POWER SITUATION in Mexico in 
1949 reflected a condition that has been 
chronic for many years, namely, a short- 
age of electric current for industrial and 
domestic purposes. Consumption, which 
has been rising at the rate of about 10 
percent per year, is indicative of in- 
creased industrial activity and of the ris- 
ing standard of living. 

During the last quarter of 1949 im- 
portant modifications of rate-schedule 

(Continued on p. 43) 











Present Optimism Based on Variety of Favorable Factors 


Indonesian Tin: Outlook for One of 
the New Nation’s Major Products 


Leo S. PEAK 


METALS AND MINERALS BRANCH, 
COMMODITIES DIVISION, OIT, 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCI 


li one of the principal 
tin-producing areas, has become impor- 
tant to the United States because it offers 
a source of high-grade concentrates to 
supplement the low-grade Bolivian ores 
processed at the United States smelter at 
Texas City, Tex. 

When the Japanese occupied Malaya, 
Indonesia, and Thailand, two-thirds of 
the world’s tin resources and nearly 
three-quarters of the smelter capacity 
became assets of our enemies. To coun- 
ter-balance an extremely unfavorable 
situation, the United States constructed 
a smelter at Texas City with a capacity 
for treating 50,000 tons of concentrates 
per year. Concentrates, principally 
from Bolivia, began arriving; the first 
metal was poured April 5, 1942, and en- 
abled the United States to meet its min- 
imum war requirements. 

The concentrates from Bolivia proved 
a poor and complex ore—making eco- 
nomical operation of the smelter virtu- 
ally impossible. The need for high- 
grade alluvial concentrates was recog- 
nized and, at the conclusion of the war, 
the United States looked toward the Far 
East for high-grade ores. Several con- 
tracts for purchase of tin concentrates 
and tin metal were concluded in 1946. 
These included acquisition of concen- 
trates from Indonesia and tin metal from 
the United Kingdom and China. The 
rich alluvial concentrates of Indonesia 
began flowing to the Texas City smelter 
in 1946. As a result, it became possible 
to operate the smelter more economi- 
cally. 

Indonesia is now producing tin at the 
same level as during 1935-39 when it 
ranked second only to Malaya. The lat- 
ter country is the world’s largest tin pro- 
ducer, with a current output of about 52,- 
000 tons per year—well beyond any an- 
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ticipated Indonesian rate of output. 
During the war Bolivia supplanted In- 
donesia as second largest producer of tin 
and held the position through 1948. At 
the present rate of production it seems 
hardly likely that Indonesia will surpass 
Bolivia in 1949, but the operators in the 
islands feel confident that they will re- 
assume second position during 1950. 
Indonesia’s optimism is based on the 
excellent condition of its equipment and 
the acquisition of eight new large bucket 
dredges of modern design in 1947. 


Producing Areas 


TIN PRODUCTION in Indonesia is con- 
fined to the islands of Banka, Billiton, 
and Singkep. Banka, the largest pro- 
ducer and one of the chief tin-producing 
centers, lies off the east coast of Sumatra 
and is separated from Billiton by the 
Gaspar Strait. The tin ores are found 
principally in many river alluvial de- 
posits and in the alluvial strata on the 
slopes of small hills. Banka tin, as the 


metal is known in commercial channels, 
is of the purest quality. 
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Tin mining on Banka Island, Indonesia. 


Billiton, the second largest tin pro- 
ducer in the East Indies, lies between 
Banka and Borneo, from which it is 
separated by the Gaspar and Karimata 
Straits. Billiton’s tin is recovered prin- 
cipally from river bottoms and from the 
sea at the mouths of its rivers. Bucket 
dredges and spout dredges are used for 
the most part and are sometimes assisted 
by hydraulic dredges. The concentrates 
obtained from Billiton’s alluvial beds are 
of a very high grade and purity, and 
Billiton tin metal is frequently specified 
commercially because of its high quality. 

Singkep, the smallest tin-producing 
island of Indonesia, lies between Banka 
and Singapore. The center of the island 
has numerous hills with broad, flat val- 
leys which contain minor tin deposits. 
The heaviest yield occurs at the mouths 
of several rivers where dredges operate 
with considerable success. The tin op- 
erations on Singkep are under control of 
the Billiton Mining Co., and the tin 
produced carries Billiton’s trade mark 
and is known as Billiton Tin 

Banka, Billiton, and Singkep are un- 
der the management of the government- 
controlled Mutual Mining Co. (The 
Government owns 62!. percent of the 
stock.) As the United States of In- 
donesia is formed, ownership of the stock 
is automatically transferred to the new 
Government 


Mineral Poliey 


PRIOR TO 1899, rights to exploit valu- 
able minerals were granted by executive 
order, and, until 1850, the Dutch Gov- 
ernment reserved such rights exclusively 
to itself. The middle of the nineteenth 
century saw a marked change in the 
mineral policy of the colonial govern- 
ment, and private enterprise was greatly 
encouraged. In 1852 a concession was 
issued to the Billiton Company to ex- 
ploit the tin deposits on the island of 
Billiton. This was the first case to 
change the trend. When private enter- 
prise was introduced, it became apparent 
that all matters concerning mineral 
rights should be regulated by law. 

The Mining Law of 1899 served this 
purpose. According to this law a land- 
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owner has no rights over the mineral 
yalues within the boundaries of his prop- 
erty. This fundamental principle dis- 
tinguishes this law quite sharply from 
Anglo-American practices and has very 
decisively influenced mineral policy in 
Indonesia. 

The law of 1899, which still governs the 
granting of mineral rights, insures these 
rights to the first discoverer, who is in 
no way subject to control by the surface 
owner. The right of prospecting is 
given to the first applicant for a term 
of 3 years, and may be extended by two 
additional terms of 1 year each. The 
license is limited to about 40,000 acres 
and is withdrawn if prospecting work has 
not been started within 1 year after the 
license was granted. 

Minerals cannot be mined without a 
concession issued by the Governor Gen- 
eral. A concession can be granted for a 
maximum of 75 years, and for a maxi- 
mum area of about 4,000 acres. Only 
holders of licenses for prospecting can 
apply for a mining concession. The 
holder must be able to prove the pres- 
ence of the mineral he wants to mine and 
the technical possibility of exploitation. 
Anyone who finds a mineral deposit by 
accident without having a license for 
prospecting can be rewarded by the Gov- 
ernment, but is not entitled to concession 
rights. 

Licenses for prospecting and conces- 
sions can be granted to citizens of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, to persons 
of other nationality residing there or in 
Indonesia, or to companies established 
in the Netherlands or in Indonesia. The 
majority of the directors and officers 
of these companies must be citizens of 
the Kingdom of the Netherlands or per- 
sons domiciled in Indonesia, living in the 
Netherlands or in the Indies. Persons or 
companies not established in Indonesia 
must at least be properly represented. 
These restrictions are not intended to 
exclude foreigners. Any foreigner re- 
siding in the Netherlands or the Indies, 
and foreign companies established there 
are accepted as licensees for prospecting 
and concessions. The purpose of these 
restrictions is to insure that those di- 
rectly responsible for mining operations 
are subject to the legal control of the 
Government. 


Methods Employed in Tin 
Mining 


THE ALLUVIAL TIN DEPOSITS found 
in Indonesia are varied and require 
various methods to extract the concen- 
trates. Alluvial tin is found both under 
water and underground. The bulk of 
the recoverable tin lies near the mouths 
of rivers, and, in many instances, the 
pay dirt extends quite a distance out to 
sea. A number of deposits of varying 
character and importance have been 
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Tin in course of transportation, Indonesia. 


discovered inland. In some cases lodes 
of fairly important dimensions have been 
worked but considerable tonnages have 
also been obtained from small lodes, with 
veins of 6 inches to 2 feet. One under- 
ground mine has been developed in 
Klappa Kambit, on the island of Billiton, 
and was in full operation at the time of 
the Japanese invasion. The width of 
the veins ranged from 3 to 4 feet, and 
the total depth was 1,600 feet. 

The “open pit,” or “open cut,’ min- 
ing method contributes substantially to 
Indonesia’s total tin production. In 
adopting this method, parts of a tin 
dredger are transported inland to tin- 
bearing territory and there assembled. 
The surrounding soil is dredged, leaving 
the dredge in a pit, which is made into a 
pond by flooding with water. The pond 
moves with the dredge; for the sand, 
cleared of tin, refills the pond behind it. 
The dredge, when in operation, moves 
forward sluicing the earth to gravel 
pumps which transport the mixture of 
tin-bearing earth and water, called 
slurry, to rifflleboxes which, by agitation 
(assisted by workmen with hoes), sepa- 
rate the tin particles from the slurry. 
In rich mines the raw concentrate is 
recovered every day. When _ poorer 
deposits are worked the riffileboxes are 
operated continuously for several days 
before a clean-up is made. There are 
several ways of operating in “open cut” 
mines. If sand and loose clay predom- 
inate, a powerful jet of water can be used 
most effectively. Tough clay must be 
cut with hoes, by hand, although bull- 
dozers and power draglines are some- 
times used successfully. 

The most productive method in Indo- 
nesia is bucket dredging in the sea and 


rivers. Tinbearing areas covered by the 
sea and those of great size and sufficient 
depth are worked with powerful floating 
bucket dredges, sometimes assisted by 
hydraulic dredges. The most modern 
type used in Indonesia has an annual 
output of 4,000,000 cubic yards and digs 
more than 100 feet deep. A complete in- 
stallation for the treatment of tin-bear- 
ing earth is part of the equipment, and 
the sand, clay and silt, discarded after 
having passed through the washing out- 
fit, are dumped into the sea. 

The washing process consists of screen- 
ing in a perforated rotating cylinder, fol- 
lowed by concentration on a large 
number of jigs. By careful selection of 
the most efficient type of jig it is possible 
to match washing capacity to the 
dredge’s digging capacity. Usually, the 
over-burden is either removed by a hy- 
draulic dredge or is bypassed through 
sluices to the tailing dump behind the 
dredge. Diesel-electric or steam-electric 
power, supplied from shore by a float- 
ing powerline, activates the bucket line 
and the machinery. Land- and eventu- 
ally sea-anchored steel ropes and winches 
move the dredge forward and sideways. 

Dredges with bucket capacities of 5, 7, 
9, and 14 cubic feet are used. Their an- 
nual production varies between 500 and 
2,500 tons of tin, according to digging 
capacity and to the tin content of the 
deposit. In an exceptional case, when a 
particularly rich deposit is worked by a 
bucket dredge in cooperation with a hy- 
draulic, an annual output of 4,000 tons 
of tin has been obtained. 

Raw concentrates in Indonesia contain 
about 65 or 70 percent tin. By a care- 
fully carried-out second concentration 
process, in a separate installation, this 
tin content is raised to 73 and 74 percent. 
The final product is dried, bagged, and 
shipped to the smelters. 


Production Trends 


PRIOR TO WORLD WAR II, Indonesia 
was the second largest producer of tin, 
accounting for about 18 percent of the 
output. Its greatest contribution was 
53,208 long tons of tin in concentrates in 
1941—more than 21 percent of world 
production. After the seizure of the is- 
lands by the Japanese in January 1942 
production declined, amounting to 1,050 
tons in 1945. The occupation struck a 
heavy blow at the tin industry. Vital 
parts of the plant equipment at Billiton 
and Singkep were rendered unservice- 
able. The power supply was seriously 
impaired by the dismantling of Diesel 
motors and of the high-tension wire and 
cable system. Much equipment from 
Billiton and Singkep was carried off and 
set up on Banka where the tin-mining 
industry was concentrated under Jap- 
anese management. The dredges at 











both Banka and Billiton were damaged 
almost beyond repair. 

With the return of the Dutch to Billi- 
ton in October 1945 and to Banka in Feb- 
ruary 1946, the production rate at the 
end of 1946 reached 6,419 tons of tin in 
concentrates. The first complete year 
of operation after the return of the Dutch 
found rehabilitation proceeding at a 
rapid pace, as indicated by the 15,915 tons 
produced in 1947. In 1948, a steady rise 
brought the annual total to 30,562 tons. 

Indonesia has striven vigorously to 
sustain its activity as a producer of tin. 
In terms of respective shares of the 
world’s output, it was third largest in 
1947 and 1948, after Malaya and Bolivia. 
The proportion of the tin produced by 
Indonesia rose from 14 percent in 1947 
to nearly 20 percent in 1948. The latter 
compares favorably with prewar figures. 
In 1936 to 1941 Indonesia’s share of world 
output varied between 17 and 21 percent. 


TABLE 1—Comparison of Indonesian and 
World Production of Tin in Concen- 
trates 

[Long tons] 


Indone- 

Indone- World sia’s per- 

Year sian pro- | produc- | cent of 

duction tion world 

total 
1935 20, 185 138, 000 14.6 
1936 30, 729 179, 000 17.2 
1937 a 39, 134 207, 500 18.9 
1938 __ 27, 298 160, 000 17.1 
1939 27, 896 166, 500 16.8 
1940 43, 338 232, 000 18.7 
1941 53, 208 243, 000 21.2 
1942 9, SOS 119, 500 8.3 
1948 19, O85 140, 000 13.6 
1944 7, OOS 101, 500 6.9 
1945 ' 1, 050 RS, 50D 1.2 
1946 6, 419 87, 000 7.4 
1947 15, 915 114, 000 14.0 
1948 _. 30, 562 153, 500 19.9 
1949 17,311 91, 700 18.9 


1 January-July, 1949 


SouRCE: Statistical Bulletin, International Tin Study 
Group. 


Smelting on Banka 


BEFORE WORLD WAR II, tin concen- 
trates produced in Indonesia were smelt- 
ed at Arnhem, Holland, and on the island 
of Banka where two smelters were active. 
The smelter in the Netherlands is owned 
by the N. V. Hollandsche Metallurgische 
Bedrijven (Holland Metallurgical Works, 
Inc.), a subsidiary of the Billiton Mining 
Co. The two plants on Banka processed 
virtually all of the island’s output of con- 
centrates, small quantities being shipped 
to the Netherlands and to Singapore. 

After the invasion of the Netherlands, 
Singapore and the United States bid suc- 
cessfully for Indonesian concentrates 
and, until the Japanese overran the is- 
lands in January 1942, the United States 
imported approximately 14,000 long tons 
of tin in concentrates. 

When the Dutch returned to Banka 
they found the smelters badly damaged. 
Because of the high cost of machinery 
and equipment it was decided to postpone 
rehabilitation. All concentrates are be- 
ing exported to the Netherlands and to 
the United States. The latter received 
28,362 tons of tin in concentrates from 
Indonesia in the years 1946, 1947, 1948, 
and the first half of 1949. 

There was installed, on February 14, 
1948, the Netherlands Indonesian Tin 
Council under the chairmanship of the 
director of the Department of Traffic, 
Energy, and Mining. The Council rep- 
resents tin producers on Banka, Billiton, 
and Singkep and is charged with the co- 
ordination, under Government control, 
of the national and individual interests 
involved in the exploitation, production, 
and sale of Indonesian tin. 

The first task undertaken at the initial 
convening of the Council was a program 
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Mined tin ore, Indonesia. 
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to expedite rehabilitation through cep. 
tralized purchase of equipment, the use 
of advanced methods, and the efficient 
use of personnel. The remarkable reeoy. 
ery in 1948 prompted the Council to as. 
sume’ the responsibilty for continuing 
this development and for undertaking 
long-term plans of exploitation. 

Another function of the body jg 
the determination of an over-al] Policy 
on smelting and selling activities. Other 
problems discussed were supply, closer 
cooperation in the sale of tin and tin con. 
centrates, and participation in forthcom. 
ing meetings of the Internationa] Tin 
Study Group. 

It is hoped that, with a definite pro- 
gram, the smelters at Banka will be able 
to resume operations much sooner than 
expected. 


TABLE 2.—Production of Tin Metal, In. 
donesia and the Netherlands 


1 Nether 
, lands 

1936 ¢ 12, 854 21, 495 
1037 13, 757 27, él 
1938 27 007 25, 349 
1439 13, O41 14, 430 
1040. 29 O35 1, 158 
1941 «23. 000 
1942 e® O00 
1945 15, 135 
1044 6, O89 
1945 aid 
10446 945 
1947 8, 981 
1948 16, 402 
1949 1. ; 170 11, 427 

1 January-July 

2 Exports; production figures not available 

¢ Estimated by U.S. Bureau of Mines 

SOURCE: Statistical Bulletin, International Tin Study 
Group and Minerals Yearbook, U. 8. Bureau of Mines, 

. 
Exports 


THE UNITED STATES and the Nether- 
lands before World War II accounted 
for about 62 percent of Indonesian tin 
exports in the period 1936-9. The 
United Kingdom, Japan, France, and 
Italy also were regular purchasers of In- 
donesia’s metal. The Netherlands, a 
traditional trading center, reexported 
most of the Indonesian metal. Inconse- 
quential quantities of metal have been 
exported from Indonesia since the war, 
but these are believed to be the remainder 
of stocks recovered after the Japanese 
occupation. 

Prior to World War II, Indonesia ex- 
ported considerable quantities of tin 
concentrates to the Netherlands for 
smelting. When overrun in 1940, the 
Billiton Company’s Arnhem smelter was 
cut off, causing the company to sell its 
concentrates elsewhere. The Billiton 
Company, in conjunction with the 
Netherlands Government, contracted 
with the United States Metals Reserve 
Company, a subsidiary of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, to ship 
concentrates at the rate of 1,875 tons (tin 
content) monthly, starting with July 
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Karports of Tin Metal From Indonesia 


[Long tons] 


Country 


Total 


Netherlands 
United Kingdom 
France 

Belgium 

Italy 

Denmark 


United States 
Czechoslovak ia 
Norway 


Singapore 

Japan 

South Africa 

Portuguese East Africa (Mozambique) 


Argentina 
Balkans 
Germany 
Asiatic Russia 
Other 


Sorrees: 1. “Jaaroverzicht” by 


1936 1937 1938 1939 | 1947 | 1948 


12,855 13, 757 7, 207 13, 945 754 6 
5, 767 3, 994 2, 134 2, 602 751 6 
1,959 4, 468 27 

461 500 269 333 
168 36 53 31 
331 235 73 904 
26 16 
3,021 | 3,545 3, 056 5, 259 3 | 
152 194 | 
111 
1 2 3 1,374 | 
80 109 733 1, 102 | 
112 200 150 6 
33 21 5 17 
133 307 
78 SS 90 47 
561 10S 100 RY 
5OS 
257 135 256 1,034 


the Department of Economie Affairs, Batavia, Java, volume 3, 1939. 2. ‘“Maan 


bericht,” Central Office of Statistics, Department of Economie Affairs, 1947 and 1948, Batavia, Java, 


TABLE 4 


Erports of Tin in Concentrates’ From Indonesia 


[Long tons] 


Country 


United Kingdon 
Italy 

United State 
Singapore 
Malaya (Penar 


SOURCES Jaaroverzicht’’ byw the 
bericht’, Central Office of Stat 


TABLE 5 


Department of Economic Affairs, 
istics, Department of Economic Affairs, 1947 and 1948, Batavia, Java. 


937 1938 1939 1947 1948 


1986 19 
18, 670 26, 173 13, 620 17, 423 14, 813 32, 803 
18, 627 26, 126 13, 599 8,317 7, 655 19, 472 
1, 22 
25 = 
7, 158 13, 331 
43 22 21 807 |.. 


eight data on basis of 72 percent tin content 


Batavia, Java, Volume 3, 1939, and “Maan 


United States Imports of Tin in Ores and Concentrates, and Tin Metal 


| Long tons 


1U3s8 
1041 


1044 


1949 


Tin content 
January-July onl 


Includes ll 


crap and alloys 


Source: Imports for Consumption, Bureau of the Cens 


1941. Approximately 6,000 tons were 
delivered in the second half of 1941, and 
about 8,000 tons early in 1942. Much of 
the latter tonnage was in transit late in 
1941, thereby escaping confiscation by 
the Japanese when the islands were 
seized. 


United States Imports of 
Indonesian Tin 


BEFORE WORLD WAR II, the United 
States received only moderate quantities 
of Indonesian tin—metal only. From 
1937 through 1939, imports from both In- 
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1950 


868674 nO 2 


Ores and concentrates Metal 


Indo Nether- P Indo- Nether- 
Potal nesia lands Potal nesia lands 
151 SS, 114 1, 104 2,447 
19, 669 3, 006 2, 216 
SOO 70, 102 5,315 1, OOS 
3, 000 52 124,811 12,101 104 
28, 670 6, 220 140, 873 17, 739 
28, 933 7,977 26, 753 3, 922 
1, 857 11,919 
», 548 13, 337 
33, 880 8, 493 
a8, 138 9 906 15, 520 5, 409 
Rh 4. 1¢ 24, 899 9 
37, 492 13, 194 417, 862 847 
18, 336 8, 799 31, 953 5 4, 532 


s, U. S. Department of Commerce. 


donesia and the Netherlands averaged 
6,062 tons annually—about 9 percent of 
total U. S. imports of tin. United States 
receipts of Indonesian tin advanced rap- 
idly, 1940-42, as European markets for 
Indonesian metal disappeared and United 
States demands rose sharply. Particu- 
larly important was the receipt of 14,000 
tons of tin in concentrates needed to sup- 
port smelting operations at Texas City. 
Occupation by the Japanese halted the 
movement of Indonesian tin to the United 
States, but in 1946 shipments, primarily 
metal, from stocks left by the Japanese 
were resumed. 


The importance of Indonesia as a sup- 
plier of tin to the United States lies in 
the fact that, next to Bolivia, Indonesia 
is the principal source of concentrate 
supplies. In 1948 and the first 7 months 
of 1949 imports from Indonesia were ap- 
proximately 21,993 tons of tin in con- 
centrates, representing about 39 percent 
of U.S. concentrate receipts. Even more 
important, the Indonesian concentrates 
represent about 80 percent of high-grade 
U. S. ores. The quantity of high-grade 
ores available to the United States is ex- 
tremely limited because of the close re- 
lations between mines and smelters in 
most producing areas. As indicated prev- 
iously, the economical operations of the 
United States smelter at Texas City de- 
pend to a great extent on the ability to 
import high-grade concentrates. 

In addition to concentrates, imports of 
Indonesian tin metal began approaching 
1937-1939 levels in 1949, giving tin even 
greater importance as a source of dollars. 
In the first 7 months of 1949, imports of 
tin metal and concentrates from Indo- 
nesia and the Netherlands were valued 
at $29,900,000—$1,300,000 more than total 
1948 imports from both countries—and 
1949 bade fair to become the record year 
for Indonesian-tin dollar earnings. Al- 
though 24,000 tons were imported in 1941, 
the lower price limited the value of im- 
ports to $24,500,000. 


Rehabilitation in Indonesia 


THE GOVERNMENT of Indonesia, in 
1948, inaugurated an industrial planning 
program to increase production capacity 
by assisting industries that could be re- 
habilitated with the least imports or 
which would be instrumental in supply- 
ing domestic consumer goods that other- 
wise would have to be imported. A 
“Reconstruction Subsidy” regulation of 
February 2, 1948, offered a reduction of 
50 percent in the duty on certain tech- 
nical goods required by new industries 
and new products, between September 
1, 1948, and December 31, 1949. Regula- 
tions also permitted the deduction of 
depreciation up to 100 percent over any 
number of years. 

Despite the combined efforts of Gov- 
ernment and management, industry suf- 
fered from chronic shortages of raw ma- 
terials, parts, prime movers, and skilled 
labor in 1948. Nevertheless, industrial 
output has been restored to at least 50 
percent of prewar, compared with an 
average of 30 percent in 1947. 

Recovery of the tin mines on Banka, 
Billiton, and Singkep appears to have 
benefited greatly. The tin-production 
rate in 1948 rose 100 percent over 1947 
and exceeded production levels for some 
prewar years. 

Tne high cost of rehabilitation can be 
measured by the figures of the Billiton 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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U.S. Aid Sought for New 
Glass-Container Factory 


United States participation is sought by a 
Netherlands businessman, J. M. J. A. Mun- 
ninghof, of Voorburg (near The Hague), who 
wishes to establish a plant for manufactur- 
ing glass containers. Mr. Munninghof states 
that the factory premises, together with ad- 
jacent sites occupying some 25,000 acres and 
presently valued at about US$263,000, are 
already available, and that investment by an 
American firm should preferably be in the 
form of machinery and technical assistance. 

Since foreign participation in a Nether- 
lands enterprise is limited to 49 percent of 
the total, he estimates that about $260,000 
worth of American machinery could be sup- 
plied. He specifically mentions the desir- 
ability of obtaining new fully automatic bot- 
tle-making machinery and refractory ma- 
terials, as well as patents for the manufac- 
turing process. 

While Mr. Munninghof prefers participa- 
tion as outlined above, particularly in view 
of import controls in the Netherlands, he 
will consider direct capital investment or 
any other mutually satisfactory arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Munninghof believes that a substan- 
tial potential demand exists in the Nether- 
lands for glass containers, such as he plans 
to produce, for the following reasons: (1) 
Existing factories are in arrears in execut- 
ing orders and cannot keep up with demand; 
(2) use of glass containers may be consid- 
erably extended; (3) export of certain prod- 
ucts (such as beer) marketing in glass con- 
tainers is increasing, with corresponding rise 
in demand for bottles. 

A detailed report on the glass-container 
situation in the Netherlands, as well as fur- 
ther information concerning Mr. Munning- 
hof’s proposal and a photostatic copy of a li- 
cense (in Dutch) issued by the Netherlands 
Ministry of Economic Affairs and permitting 
establishment of the factory, may be ob- 
tained on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Correspondence in connection with the 
proposed project should be conducted direct 
with J. M. J. A. Munninghof, whose address 
is 125 Laan van Nieuwe Oost Einde, Voor- 
burg (near The Hague), Netherlands. 


Swedish Mission Here To 
Promote Woodworking Exports 


A group of Swedish businessmen repre- 
senting Traindustriernas Branschorganisa- 
tion (TIBO) (The Association of Swedish 
Woodworking Manufacturers), is visiting the 
United States for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the possibilities of increasing exports of 
finished and semifiinished wooden articles 
from Sweden to the United States. The 
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study tour is being conducted in line with 
the Swedish Government's efforts to promote 
exports of commodities not being marketed 
in the United States to the extent of Swedish 
capacity to produce. 

TIBO is a member-organization of the 
Federation of Swedish Industries, and its 
membership is composed of the leading 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


Swedish manufacturers of such products, 
Its president, Knut Littorin, is heading the 
delegation 

Mr. Littorin, accompanied by Bertil Neu- 
mann, arrived in New York City in mid. 
January, and will visit Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Miami, Detroit, Grand Rapids, 
Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans, Dallas, 





firms. 


American trade contacts 


Commercial Intelligence Branch 


undertaken with these firms. 


country and abroad. 
and controls currently 


before entering 
International Trade 


firms listed herein, with the exception 


Alcoholic Beverages: 48. 

Art Objects: 16. 

Artificial Flowers: 24 

Automotive Equipment: 40. 

Bamboo Products: 25. 

Clothing and Accessories: 10, 14, 21, 39. 

Coir Mats and Matting: 19. 

Cutlery: 16. 

Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 

Electrical Equipment, Appliances 
Supplies: 7. 


5, 33, 37, 43 


Flaz (Scutched): 1. 

Foodstuffs: 3, 19, 36. 

Furniture and Fittings: 7, 9, 44 
Games: 45. 

Glass and Glass Products: 15, 16 


Glue (Sizing): 27. 
Hats and Trimmings: 10. 
Hides and Skins: 12, 28, 39 
Household Goods: 8. 
Jute Bags: 11. 
Leather and Leather Products 
Luffa Sponges: 23 
Machinery: 

Agricultural—47 


16, 34. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign 
Service officers abroad, following requests by lccal firms for assistance in locating 
Interested United States firms should correspond directly 
with the firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements 
information concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications 
or other descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the 


While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export 
Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations 
prevailing in the 
United States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions 
into correspondence with 
trading conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department's Office of 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
of those in 


obtained upon request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department 
of Commerce, or through its Field Offices, for $1 each 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Subsequent Classified Sections] 


and 


United States 


Additional 


the import controls in this 


county and in those areas, interested 


these firms. Detailed information on 


occupied areas, and may be 


Machinery—Continued 
Industrial—6, 17, 31, 40, 47 
Road-building——47 

Metals and Minerals 

Metal Products: 29 

Motion Picture Projectors: 13 

Novelties: 20 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 35, 40, 42 

Optical Materials and Apparatus: 16 

Paper: 34, 39. 

Photographic Equipment and Supplies: 16. 

Porcelain: 16. 

Precision Machines and Instruments: 16. 

Radio Parts: 38. 

Religious Articles: 22. 


18, 46 


Sewing Machine Needles and Attach- 
ments: 32 

Stationers’ Items: 22, 35, 41 

Technical Information: 44, 46 


Textiles: 2, 5, 22, 30, 39 

Tools (Hand and Machine): 6 
Toys: 16 

Waz (Rice-Bran): 26 
Wooden Articles: 4, 16, 20 
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Houston, Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, and 
Minneapolis. 

Details on other members of the mission 
are as follows: Ragnar Corenius, a brush 
manufacturer, will arrive in the United States 
on February 7, and will visit New York, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, New Orleans, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Boston, and Minneap- 
olis; Bengt Plym, who is interested in boat 
building, reportedly arrived on January 10, 
and will visit New York, Boston, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Portland (Oreg.), Seattle, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego; Gunnar Ericsson, 
a manufacturer of office furniture, is sched- 
uled to arrive on February 7, and will visit 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Grand 
Rapids, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Fort Worth, Dallas, Houston, 
New Orleans, Birmingham, St. Louis, and At- 
lanta; Helmer Finné, engaged in cabinet- 
making, reportedly arrived on January 10, 
and will visit New York, Washington, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Seattle; Glnther Caspar, who is 
interested in a variety of products, reportedly 
arrived on January 10, and will visit New 
York, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Houston, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit, and Boston; Gunnar Linde- 
berg, who is interested in home furniture, 
was scheduled to arrive in mid-January, and 
will visit New York, Washington, Chicago, 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis; Nils 
Nessen, who is interested in prefabricated 
houses, reportedly arrived on January 15, and 
will visit New York, Boston, Chicago, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Dallas, 
Houston, New Orleans, Atlanta, Tampa, and 
Washington; Bjorn Kjellstro6m, whose interest 
is ski and sport articles, was scheduled to ar- 
rive on January 20, and will visit cities in 
New York (including New York City), New 
Jersey, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington, Oregon, 
and California; Torsten Wahlquist, whose in- 
terest covers a variety of products, will re- 
portedly arrive February 8 or 9, and will visit 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Miami, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, 
Denver, Salt Lake City, Phoenix, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Seattle, and Minneapolis. 

The mission plans to spend about 3 months 
in the United States, and, with the exception 
of Mr. Giinther Caspar, all of the members 
may be contacted through the Swedish 
Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. A., 42 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Corre- 
spondence to Mr. Caspar may be address c/o 
Swedescraft, Inc., 515 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y. 


France as a Source of 
Handicraft Articles 


United States importers and buyers seek- 
ing new sources of handicraft goods may be 
interested in investigating the possibilities 
of importing such articles from France. 

French handicraft includes fancy wood- 
work (small tables, cigar and cigarette hold- 
ers, inlaid boxes and other articles, match 
Stands, ornaments, wooden statuettes, knit- 
ting needles, ship models); toys and dolls 
(the latter usually in native costume); arti- 
ficial flowers made of feathers, felt, shells, 
Silk, glass, beads, and synthetic crystals; 
hand-embroidered church vestments and 
religious decorations: fancy leather goods of 
Snake, calf, and pigskin (bags, belts, gloves, 
parchment shades for lamps, desk sets, fancy 
boxes); ceramics, ranging from the finest 
hand-painted porcelain to pottery and 
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British Export Publication 
Offered to U. S. Firms 


The publishers of a British monthly 
trade magazine, The Mercantile Guar- 
dian, in an effort to promote exports to 
the United States, are offering a limited 
number of free subscriptions to Ameri- 
can firms interested in trade with Great 
Britain. 

Names and addresses of British manu- 
facturers and exporters, together with 
descriptions of the products handled, 
comprise a major portion of the peri- 
odical. In addition, there are listed 
inquiries for agencies and opportunities 
to export originating from countries 
other than England. 

In order to stimulate the interest of 
American businessmen in this publica- 
tion, and thereby substantially increase 
circulation in the United States, the pub- 
lishers are allocating 2,000 copies each 
month for free distribution in this 
country. The program will be continued 
indefinitely, subject to periodic review to 
determine its effectiveness. 

Copies are available for review pur- 
poses only in the offices of the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or at 
Department of Commerce Field Offices 
in the following cities: Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 

Firms interested in receiving the peri- 
odical regularly are invited to communi- 
cate with Lindley-Jones & Brother, 
Ltd., 52 Bishopsgate, Londen, E. C. 2, 
England. 











earthenware items (dinner and luncheon 
sets, vases, cups, candlesticks, tea and coffee 
sets, garden jars, tobacco jars, ashtrays, but- 
tons, clips); straw and wicker goods (candy 
boxes, baskets, table mats, sandals, rugs, 
handbags, house and garden furniture); 
laces for table sets, doilies, fancy handker- 
chiefs and curtains; and a variety of mis- 
cellaneous items, including handmade mon- 
ograms (gold, silver, or chromium-plated 
brass), hand-carved pipes, and hand-painted 
silk scarves, shawls, and bags. 

In general, all articles fall into two broad 
price classifications: (1) luxury items, or 
(2) cheaper lines. The former includes 
dresses, hand-made bags, metal goods, high- 
priced toys and dolls, leather goods, hand- 
painted silks, fine laces, ceramics, and spe- 
cially woven textiles; while the latter covers 
souvenirs, imitation leather goods, cheaper 
toys and laces. 

Since production of handicraft goods is 
for the most part closely related to demand, 
stocks are generally quite small. In addi- 
tion, the high cost of raw materials has pre- 
vented maintenance of stocks until definite 
orders are received. In some cases, however, 
exportable supplies are available, notably in 
certain of the fancy woodwork, artificial 
flowers, kid gloves, straw and wicker goods, 
hand-carved pipes, and monograms. It is 
believed that output could be substantially 
increased provided demand can be built up. 

The Department of Commerce has avail- 
able, for loan to interested parties, photo- 
graphs illustrating the various types of goods 
produced, as well as a few samples of mono- 
grams, laces, and hand-painted silk squares 
used in making scarves and shawls. These 
may be obtained upon application to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


A list of French manufacturers and ex- 
porters of native handicraft may be obtained, 
subject to a charge of $1 per list, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch in Wash- 
ington, or from any Department of Com- 
merce field office. 


Indian Firm Seeks Aid for 
Radio-Receiver Factory 


Radio & Electricals, Limited, of Madras, 
India, wishes to contact a radio manufac- 
turing firm in the United States that might 
be interested in cooperating in the estab- 
lishment of a radio-receiver industry in 
Madras. 

According to V. V. L. Rao, general man- 
ager of Radio & Electricals, Limited, the com- 
pany is already engaged in the manufacture 
of radios and electrical goods, and now 
wishes to produce radio receivers of the am- 
plitude-modulated type, eventually branch- 
ing out into production of radio components, 
electronic test equipment, public-address 
systems, and transmitters. 

To realize these objectives, the firm seeks 
the cooperation and assistance of a manu- 
facturing concern in the United States in 
the form of technical services and “know- 
how,” as well as licensed circuits, under any 
arrangement which might be mutually satis- 
factory. 

Further information concerning the com- 
pany’s plans may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Correspondence in connection with this 
inquiry should be directed to V. V. L. Rao, 
General Manager, Radio & Electricals, 
Limited, Chatnath Buildings, 29 Mount Road, 
Madras 2, South India. 


South African Food Firm 
Invites U. S. Investment 


A South African manufacturer of food 
products wishes to interest an American 
food-manufacturing concern in participat- 
ing in the African firm’s plans for expan- 
sion. Briefly, the South African firm, Lecol 
Products (Pty.), Limited, proposes that it 
would provide factory premises and admin- 
istration, production, and sales facilities, 
while the American firm would furnish plant 
and machinery and technical assistance. 

Lecol Products engages in the production 
and export of fruit squashes, sirups, cordials, 
candied drained peels, and other food prod- 
ucts. One of the firm’s directors, B. Gordon, 
visited the United States recently (see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 31, 1949) 
for the purpose of placing orders for new 
food-processing plant and equipment. How- 
ever, the company has been obliged to aban- 
don for the present its plans for purchasing 
these requirements, owing to the nonavail- 
ability of dollars in South Africa, as well as 
import-control restrictions now in effect in 
that country. 

The firm estimates that approximately 
$250,000 worth of equipment would be re- 
quired, and will welcome communications 
from interested parties with a view to dis- 
cussing a joint venture along the lines out- 
lined above. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 
B. Gordon, Lecol Products (Pty.), Limited, 
160 Eloff Street Extension, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. 


Air Service Offered 
To Promote Trade 
Air Djibouti, an air-service company es- 


tablished in Asmara, Eritrea, has announced 
its intention of establishing a monthly tour 


1] 





covering leading European and African in- 
dustrial cities for the benefit of American 
businessmen seeking new sales outlets or 
sources of supply in those areas. The firm 
states that its objective is to afford American 
foreign traders an opportunity to investigate 
briefly at first hand potential opportunities 
for trade. 

Further details may be obtained from Air 
Djibouti, 1 Via Oriani (P. O. Box 617), 
Asmara, Eritrea. 


Japanese Fair To 
Promote Foreign Trade 


American firms interested in trade with 
Japan are invited to participate in a fair to 
be known as “The America Fair,” which will 
be held from March 18 until May 31, 1950, in 
Japan. 

The fair, which is sponsored by the Asahi 
Press, reportedly the largest newspaper in 
Japan, with the approval of the Jananese 
Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Education, Con- 
struction, and International Trade and In- 
dustry, will be located in the Nishinomiya 
Stadium, Hyogo Prefecture (between Osaka 
and Kobe). 

Exhibits will be classified as follows: Tex- 
tiles, sundry goods (haberdashery, stationery, 
fancy goods, etc.), chemicals, machinery and 
electrical equipment, scientific materials and 
inventions, foodstuffs and beverages, travel 
and communications. Particularly desirable 
as exhibits are photographs, posters, folders, 
pamphlets, samples, models, and demonstra- 
tion units. 

All expenses in connection with submit- 
ting displays will be borne by the individual 
exhibitors. No charge will be made, how- 
ever, for space used for the exhibits, which 
will Se allocated by the fair’s sponsors, unless 
special equipment or facilities are required. 
All exhibits must remain in the showrooms 
until the close of the fair, and each exhibitor 
will be completely responsible for the man- 
agement, care, and display of his goods. Ex- 
hibits may be sold, either on the spot or 
under contract, as agreed by the exhibitor 
and the sponsors of the fair and subject to 
permission from appropriate authorities. If 
a sale is made, the exhibitor will be required 
to pay a commission of 10 percent of the 
amount of the sale. 

Firms interested in exhibiting their goods 
at The America Fair are invited to communi- 
cate at once with N. Uchiyama, Committee 
of the America Fair, Hankyu Building, 
Umeda, Kitaku, Osaka, Japan. 


Port of Bangkok To 
Purchase Sea-Going Dredge 


The Administration of the Port of Bang- 
kok, Thailand, has issued a call for bids 
covering the supply and delivery of one sea- 
going suction hopper dredger. Bids will be 
received until February 15, 1950. 

The dredge is reportedly for use on the bar 
at the mouth of the Chao Phya Menam. 

Interested American firms may obtain fur- 
ther details from the Engineering Division 
of the Port Administration at Klong Toi 
Wharf, Bangkok, Thailand. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Etablissements J. Augustyn 
(manufacturer, exporter), Chaussée de Ghis- 
telles, 38-40, St. André, Bruges, offers to ex- 
port 20 tons each week of scutched fiar. 
Quality inspection at seller’s establishments 
at Wevelghem, Belgium. Firm also seeks a 
representative in the United States. 

2. Belgium—Les Textiles Nouveaux & Le 
Lanital Belge Reunis, S. A. (manufacturer, 
export merchant), 41 Chaussée de Gand, 
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Eine, offers to export and seeks agent for 
various qualities of piece goods, such as dress 
woolens, novelty weaves and fibro fabrics. 
Price list available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Canary Islands—Roger Lannoy (com- 
mission merchant), Apartado de Correos 181, 
Santa Cruz de Tenerife, has unlimited quan- 
tities of tomatoes available for export. Firm 
offers 7 grades according to diameter begin- 
ning at 35-40 mm and increasing 5 mm for 
each grade to maximum 70 mm or above. 
Firm estimates that at least 37,500 short tons 
of tomatoes will be available for export to 
the United States between now and the end 
of March. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 

4. Denmark—P. Broste’s export (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 10, Overgaden O. Van- 
det, Copenhagen K., offers to export various 
sizes of wooden (beech) ice cream spoons. 

5. England—Christie & Sadler Limited 
(agent), 65, Cannon Street, London, E. C. 4., 
wishes to export pharmaceuticals and 
worsted goods. 

6. England—Holmes & Leather, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Beresford Works, Beresford Road, 
Gillingham, Kent, desires to export high- 
quality shearing machines, small bench, for 
cutting metal up to 0.104’’; also, guillotines 
for cutting paper and card fabric. Quanti- 
ties available for export each month: 150 
shearing machines, 50 guillotines. Leaflets 
and price lists available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. England—Mitchell (Woolston) Ltd. 
(previously known as Weston Woodcraft Co.), 
(designer and manufacturer), 362 Spring 
Road, Woolston, Southampton, wishes to ex- 
port all kinds of furniture, such as coffee, 
saloon and dining tables, chairs and stools; 
fittings, lamps and brackets, made of “Hasko- 
lite’’ wood, specially treated, highly polished 
and guaranteed flawless. Special character- 
istics of wood: strength and beauty; water- 
proof, heatproof (cannot burn from cigar- 
ettes or matches); proof against alcohol. 
This type of wood was formerly used in air- 
craft propellers. Firm states it will be glad 
to adopt whatever style of fittings are most 
in demand in the United States, or manu- 
facture other commodities as desired. Two 
booklets, price list, and sample ash tray are 
available on a lcan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

8. England—New Forest Services (Lynd- 
hurst) Ltd. (manufacturer), High Street, 
Lyndhurst, New Forest, Hampshire, offers to 
export the ‘“‘Twillast’’ domestic step-ladder, 
with streamlined steel steps, produced with 
3, 4, 5, and 6 treads. Further information 
and leaflet may be obtained, on a loan basis, 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. England—w. G. Norcutt & Co. (London) 
Ltd. (export and import agent), 6 Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W. 1, offers to 
export high-grade office furniture, light- 
weight, all steel. 

10. England—Walter Webb & Baker Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), 23 and 25 Maddox 
Street, London, W. 1, wishes to export large 
quantities of medium- to high-grade hats 
including sports and riding hats, for women 
and children. Firm also offers hat trim- 
mings. Illustrated booklets and price infor- 
mation available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





11. Ethiopia—A. Assimacopoulo ®& Co 
(Ethiopia) Ltd. (exporting distributor), p. 0. 
Box 1828, Addis Ababa, offers to sell 680 bales 
of new jute (gunny) bags, B/twills. Each 
bale contains 300 bags, 44 xX 261% inches, 
weight 214 pounds. Bags are of pure Indian 
origin with the following specification: 
“Hemmed mouths 6 x 8, Porter & Shot Cal. 
cutta, overhand seams.”’ Firm states it pur- 
chased the bags recently from India, out of 
quota. Immediate delivery against opening 
of a letter of credit in United States dollars 
or pounds sterling. Stock in hand stored at 
Djibouti, French Somaliland. 

12. France—Association des Tanneurs de 
Cuirs en Croute de Bretagne (indent agent 
for a group of tanneries), 33 Quai de la Pre. 
valaye, Rennes, Ile et Vilaine, offers to ex. 
port unfinished oak tanned hides for the 
manufacture of belting and saddlery. Qual. 
ity and quantity: First-grade, very light 
density; 20 to 30 tons of hides each month. 
Specifications: Ox and cow hides, 10 to 29 
kilograms each; bull hides, 14 to 28 kilograms 
each; calf hides, 10 feet long. Current prices 
obtainable from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing.- 
ton 25, D. C 

13. France—Etablissements Heurtier & Cie. 
(manufacturer), Le Rond Point, Saint- 
Etienne (Loire), offers to export and seeks 
agent for the following moving-picture pro- 
jectors: Trifilm, 8 to 9,5 mm. and 15 mm. 
(silent, without disassembly), Monofilm, 8 to 
9,5 mm. or 16 mm. silent; Monofilm 9, 5 mm. 
or 16 mm, silent and sound 

14. France—Société de Confection de Vete- 
ments P. H. P. (manufacturer), 8 Rue d’En- 
doume, Marseille (B-du-R), wishes to export 
and seeks agent for highest-quality silk and 
rayon ties and scarfs, in exclusive creations. 
Firm would appreciate receiving information 
concerning tastes and fashions in the United 
States, together with instructions concerning 
packing and marking 

15. France—‘UNIVER” Union des Indus- 
tries du Verre pour l’Exportation (exporter 
of all kinds of glassware; selling agents for 
approximately 80 firms in France), 12, Rue 
Lincoln, Paris (VIIIe), offers to export all 
kinds of mirrors, crystal and glass products, 
including glass for welding purposes, flasks 
for perfumes, cosmetics, and drugs. 

16. Germany—Cyrus Garnett, Parkstrasse 
18, Bad Vilbel bei Frankfurt, wishes to de- 
velop markets in the United States for Ger- 
man clients dealing in the following prod- 
ucts: optics and photo materials and appa- 
ratus, porcelain and fine glass, precision ma- 
chines and instruments, fine leather goods, 
cutlery, art objects, wood products, and toys. 

17. Germany—Librawerk Pelz & Nagel K.G. 
(manufacturers and export merchants), 
1 Vossenkamp, Braunschweig-Gliesmarode, 
wishes to export high-accuracy grade auto- 
matic weighing and bag packing machinery 
(equal arm beam principle) for packing com- 
modities such as grain, sugar, and cement. 
Firm is also interested in obtaining repre- 
sentatives in various sections of the United 
States. 

18. India, South—Jain Mineral Industries, 
Laxmipuram, Mysore P. O., Mysore State, 
seeks markets for chrome ore. “A few hun- 
dred tons” are reported to be readily available 
in stock with a potential monthly output of 
200 tons. A copy of the analysis report on 
the chrome ore, supplied by firm, reveals the 
following composition on dry basis: Chrome 
sesquioxide, 46.59‘ ferrous oxide, 27.15%; 
manganous oxide, nil; alumina, 9.86%; silica, 
6.38%; lime, nil; magnesia, 10.02%. Firm 
states that mine is situated within half a 
mile of the Mysore South Railway Station, 
and reserves of chrome ore are estimated to 
be 20,000 tons. 

19. India, South—Kulathunkal Corpora- 
tion (importer, exporter, wholesaler, manu- 
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facturer), Alleppey, Travancore, offers to ex- 

rt coir mats and matting, Malabar spices, 
such as pepper, ginger, turmeric, and nux 
yo reland—Blackthorn House (manufac- 
turer of native handicraft), Cork, has avail- 
able for export in limited quantities hand- 
carved Irish bog oak novelties, such as small 
replicas of Celtic crosses, round towers, 
jaunting cars, three-legged cooking pots, 
photo frames, match stands, Irish black- 
thorn sticks and shillelaghs (clubs). Photo- 
graphs and price information are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 


ton 25, D. C. 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
ared. 


21. Italy—R. A. I. M. E. S. (wholesaler, sell- 
ing agent), 49 Via della Pergola, Florence, 
wishes to export cotton net gloves. 

22. Japan—Gloria Activities Co, (manu- 
facturer), Jitsugyo Building, 3 banchi, Nishi 
1 chome, Ginza, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is inter- 
ested in exporting various types of rosaries 
(glass, crystal, pearl), silk veiling, colored 
religious cards, greeting cards, and religious 
medals. 

23. Japan—The Goyo Boeki Kaisha, Ltd. 
(Inter-Ocean Trading Co., Ltd.), No, 55, 2- 
chome Kawaramachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka, of- 
fers to export luffa sponges. 

24. Japan—Hiroshima Koeki Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturers, exporters, importers), No. te 
l-chome, Ginza-Nishi, Chuo-Ku, Tokyo, 
offers to export artificial flowers. 

25. Japan—Tominaga & Co., Ltd. (To- 
minaga Bussan Kaisha, Ltd.) (exporters, 
importers), 7 Honcho 2-chome, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, seeks United States mar- 
kets for bamboo plywood, bamboo parquet, 
bamboo tile, and other structural materials 
of bamboo. Samples of bamboo products 
are available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. Japan—Tsukuba Chemical Industry 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer), No. 4, 1-chome, 
Asakusabashi, Daitoku, Tokyo, wishes to ex- 
port rice-bran waz. Sample of wax is ob- 
tainable on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Netherlands—tLignit-Fabriek (manu- 
facturer), Berg en Dal, Gelderland, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for sizing glue to be 
used by manufacturers of glued cotton wool. 
Additional information wiil be furnished to 
interested firms, upon request, to Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Pakistan—United Hide and_ Skin 
Agency (export merchant), 76 Haranath 
Ghosh Road, Dacca, desires to export dry 
salted hides and skins. 

29. Sweden—-AB Stockholms Gravyran- 
stalt och Mekaniska Verkstad (manufac- 
turer), Gamla Brogatan 29, Stockholm, of- 
fers to export high-grade Bofors steel hand 
stamps (letter and figure sets). Specifica- 
tions: Letters and figures range in size from 
2mm.to6mm. Special sizes made to order. 
Products offered on outright sale basis; how- 
ever, firm will eventually consider appoint- 
ing United States selling agent. Data on 
United States import duty on steel hand 
stamps and other current regulations gov- 
erning imports of this item are requested 
from potential importers. Leaflet and price 
information available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

30. Syria—Fuad M. Shaghoury (export 
merchant), 91 Bin Ziad Street, Damascus, 
has available for export 1,000 yards of pure 
silk brocade, gold and silver interwoven. 


January 23, 1950 





Samples of fabrics offered are available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


31. Austria—Karton & Pappenfabrik von 
Franz Mayr-Melnhof & Co., Brahmsplatz 6, 
Vienna 4/50, seeks purchase quotations for 
a combination cylinder and Fourdrinier 
board machine. Specifications are available 
from George E. Fuerstenberg, Austrian For- 
eign Trade Office, 70 Wall Street, New York 5, 
N. Y., or from the foreign firm. The Aus- 
trian Foreign Trade Office states that it is in 
no way a partner in this business, and that 
quotations and correspondence should be di- 
rected to the Vienna firm. 

World Trade Directory. Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Belgium—Etablissements J. Augustyn 
(importer), 38-40, Gistelsteenweg, St. André, 
Bruges, seeks purchase quotations for 1,000 
needles for industrial and home sewing ma- 
chines, sewing-machine attachments, zig-zag 
and buttonhole apparatus. Prices to be 
quoted c. i. f. Antwerp. Firm also wishes to 
act as representative for above products. 

33. Belgium—British Continental Drugs 
(importing distributor, manufacturer), 618, 
Chaussée de Louvain, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations for pharmaceutical special- 
ties and drugs. 

34. Belgium—Gudrun, S. P. R. L. (manu- 
facturer, importer), 208 Bredabaan, Merxem, 
Antwerp, seeks purchase quotations and 
agency for 7,000 to 10,000 square meters of 
artificial leather annually; also, metallic 
paper glued on paper or cardboard from 50 gr. 
1 M2 to 300 gr. 1 M2, 15,000 to 25,000 M2 per 
year. Delivery as soon as possible. Payment 
in United States dollars or Belgian francs. 

35. Belguim—Joseph Lefebvre (importer, 
sales agent), 13 Avenue St. Jean, Courtrai, 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
large quantities of first- and medium-grade 
office supplies, drawing instruments, school 
supplies, fountain pens, gold and metal pens. 
Price quotations: f. 0. b. New York. 

36. Cuba—Alvarez Mena Corporation (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), Prado y San 
Lazaro, Havana, seeks quotations and agency 
for all kinds of spices. 

37. Italy—R. A. I. M. E. S. (wholesaler, sell- 
ing agent), 49 Via della Pergola, Florence, 
desires exclusive selling franchises from 
American firm, also willing to purchase di- 
rectly patent medicines for pulmonary dis- 
turbances, heart ailments, diseases of the 
circulatory system. 

38. Japan—Minami Radio Co., Ltd. (manu- 
facturers and _ wholesalers), 11, Kanda 
Tashiro-cho, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks quo- 
tations for radio tubes and speakers from 
manufacturers or distributors. 


Agency Opportunities 


39. Cuba—Enrique Bustillo (commission 
merchant), P. O. Box #1143, 66 Aguacate 
Street, Havana, seeKs representations from 
manufacturers of tertiles, such as silk, nylon, 
rayon, and cotton for women’s clothing, 
bleached cotton cloth for bed sheeting, 
pajama checks; towels; sheets; men’s under- 
wear made of nylon, particularly undershirts. 
Also, firm seeks agency from mill manufac- 
turing bond paper in white and colors. 

40. Germany—Willi E. Link (import-export 
agency, manufacturer’s representative) , 
Hagener Strasse 18, (21b) Wilnsdorf, seeks 
representation for the three Western zones of 
Germany for American firms dealing in busi- 
ness and industrial machines, also, automo- 
biles with a low gas consumption. Firm re- 
quests correspondence in German, if possible. 

41. Italy—Ufficio Rappresentanza Edito- 
riali—U. R. E. VE. GA. (agent, wholesaler, 


retailer), 4 Via dei Benci, Florence, wishes 
to act as representative for stationery sup- 
plies, such as paper, pens, and inks. 

42. Italy—Unione Macchine Aziendali— 
U. M. A. (wholesaler, selling agent), 2 Via 
Pescherie Vecchie, Bologna, wishes to act as 
selling agent for American manufacturers of 
office machines, including typewriters and 
calculating machines. 

43. Panama—Agencias Lumina, S. A. (im- 
porting distributor, manufacturer’s agent), 
No. 30 Via Espana (Post Office: Estafeta 
Plaza Cervantes), Panama, desires to repre- 
sent manufacturer of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts and allied lines. Correspondence should 
be addressed to S. C. Webster, Manager, Phar- 
maceutical Department. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 


Foreign Visitors 


44. Costa Rica—Eugenio Penon, represent- 
ing Urgelles & Penon, Ltda. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler, manufacturer), 
Av. F. G., Caile 1 (Box 79), San Jose, wishes 
to study manufacture of wooden furniture in 
the United States; investigate the possibili- 
ties of marketing in this country a limited 
volume of Costa Rican furniture, such as 
radio cabinets, made of fine Costa Rican 
woods; and establish connections with 
manufacturers of mattress springs. Sched- 
uled to arrive the end of December 1949, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 or 3 months. 
U. S. address: P. O. Box 196, Murray Hill 
Station, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City, and possibly Chicago and Grand 
Rapids. 

45. England—F. Perrin, representing F. 
Perrin & Co., 6 Cottons Gardens, London, 
E. 2, wishes to contact manufacturers or 
distributors interested in manufacturing 
under license in the United States a pat- 
ented game, which, it is claimed, has been 
successfully marketed in the United King- 
dom during the past year; also, interested in 
reciprocal arrangement for manufacturing a 
similar American product or novelty game 
under license in the United Kingdom. 
Scheduled to arrive January 14, via New York 
City, for a visit of 14 days. U.S. address: 
% British Consulate General, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, and Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

46. Finland—Bernhard Matias Lehtonen, 
representing Rauta- ja Metallivalimo Suomi, 
Elimaenkatu 5, Helsinki, is interested in 
visiting metal and iron works, and wishes 
to obtain technical information on metal 
casting. Scheduled to arrive February 8, via 
New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: % Griffin Wheel Co., 445 Sacra- 
mento Building, Chicago 12, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York, Buffalo, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

47. Indonesia.—W. F. Heythekker, repre- 
senting General Technical Supplies of 
Dasaad Musin Concern (importer and whole- 
saler of technical hardware, tools and ma- 
chinery), 3-5 Prinsenstraat, Batavia, Java, 
is interested in appointing a purchasing 
agent for his company in the United States; 
also, wishes to establish connections with 
American manufacturers of industrial, road- 
building, and agricultural machinery, not 
now represented in Indonesia. Scheduled to 
arrive February 3, via New York City, for a 
visit of 20 days. U.S. address: c/o Depart- 
ment of Commerce Regional Office, 42 Broad- 
way, New York 4, N. Y. Itinerary: New York 
City. 

48. Netherlands—Eduard Hendrik Marie 
Hoogeweegen, representing Hulstkamp Dis- 
tilleries (Hulstkamp & Zoon & Molijn), 120 


(Continued on p. 43) 
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Prepared in Areas Division, 


Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated December 27, 1949) 


Pasture conditions in the important west- 
ern cattle zones of Argentina continued to 
deteriorate during December because of the 
lack of rainfall. Heavy marketings of cattle 
in November and December caused prices 
to decline at the Liniers market. The quota 
for meat deliveries to the United Kingdom 
was set at 25,000 metric tons for December 
and was tentatively fixed at 41,500 tons for 
the month of January 1950. 

Lack of moisture also has endangered the 
corn crop, and severe losses are anticipated 
unless early relief is obtained. It is generally 
believed that under the best conditions the 
crop will not exceed 4,000,000 metric tons. 

Prospects for the wheat harvest, nearing 
completion, were reported good, with pro- 
duction forecast conservatively at 5,500,000 
metric tons, and with a possibility of 6,000,- 
000 tons. Rye yields were considered to be 
about normal, with current production esti- 
mated by the trade at from 200,000 to 300,- 
000 metric tons. The barley crop estimate is 
placed at 600,000 metric tons, and a small 
oat harvest of 500,000 tons is forecast owing 
to a considerable decline in sowings. 

Flaxseed conditions in general were re- 
ported very good, with an anticipated pro- 
duction of 625,000 metric tons. Plantings of 
sunflower seed have been substantially in- 
creased, because there is less interest in 
corn. Trade sources reported that the area 
planted to cotton in 1950 will be approxi- 
mately the same as in 1949, or about 500,000 
hectares. 

As of November 30, 1949, unsold stocks of 
the various commodities held by the Argen- 
tine Trade Promotion Institute (IAPI), ex- 
cluding stocks required to cover sales com- 
mitments, were estimated unofficially at ap- 
proximately 240,000 metric tons of flaxseed, 
300,000 tons of linseed oil, 250,000 tons of 
sunflower seed, 65,000 tons of sunflower-seed 
oil, 50,000 tons of peanuts, 400,000 tons of 
oil cakes, and 250,000 tons of oil meals. 

Sales of corn reached high levels during 
November, the United Kingdom having pur- 
chased 300,000 metric tons after having been 
absent from the Argentine market since 
April 1948. Sales to other countries included 
327,000 tons to France, 31,000 tons to Switzer- 
land, and 27,000 tons to Belgium. Corn 
stocks held by IAPI were reported negligible. 

Wheat sales during November totaled more 
than 740,000 metric tons, of which 390,000 
tons went to India in exchange for 50,000 
tons of jute. The other sales of wheat in- 
cluded 150,000 tons to Germany, 50,000 tons 
to Sweden, 47,000 tons to Japan, 40,000 tons 
to Portugal, and 30,000: tons to Switzerland. 

Heavy sales of hides, totaling 2,800,000 
units, were registered during November. As 
in October, the United States continued to 
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be the principal buyer, having absorbed 21.4 
percent of the total. Other leading purchas- 
ers included the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Rumania, Poland, and Czechoslovakia. Sales 
of quebracho also reached the highest level 
of the year in November, having amounted 
to more than 25,000 metric tons. Tung and 
linseed oils also were sold in considerable 
quantities 

The recent coarse-wool clip was estimated 
at 35,000 metric tons. Growers sold rapidly, 
with dealers now holding the major portion 
Large quantities are currently awaiting ex- 
port following heavy purchases by the 
United States in early December. Wool 
prices advanced steadily during December 
to a level of about 41 cents U. S. currency 
per pound, c. & f., Boston. 

Recent Central Bank statements indicated 
a continuation of currency expansion, with 
9,274,000,000 pesos held by commercial banks 
and the public on December 7, as compared 
with 8,938,000,000 on October 31 and 8,540,- 
000,000 pesos on September 30, immediately 
prior to the revision of exchange rates. Holi- 
day needs and the payment of compulsory 
year-end wage and salary bonuses were ex- 
pected to increase circulation further. 

Additional payments totaling approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 were made on commercial 
arrears to the United States on December 
1 and 15. Liquidation of outstanding ac- 
counts followed the customary chronological 
order, including items filed on June 7, 1948 

A 3-year bilateral trade and financial 
agreement was concluded on December 20 
between Argentina and Paraguay. The 
agreement provides for an exchange of ex- 
tensive lists of typical raw materials and 
simple manufactures with all payments to 
be made in Argentine pesos. In addition the 
agreement contains a provision for usual 
most-favored-nation treatment of Argentine 
investments with a guaranty by Paraguay 
that exchange would be made available for 
remittance of earnings thereon. 

The Ministry of Finance announced that 
the issuance of permits would begin shortly 
covering the importation of farm machinery 
and implements from the United States with 
a total value of $20,000,000 and an additional 
$7,000,000 from Europe. 

As a measure to encourage the immigra- 
tion of capital, the Department of Internal 
Revenue announced procedures to enable 
owners of recently entered capital to benefit 
by exemption from excess-profit taxes. 

Effective December 1, a new schedule of 
passenger fares and reductions in freight 
rates on selected commodities were intro- 
duced on the Argentine railways. The new 
passenger tariffs represented increases of 
approximately 30 to 50 percent, and reduc- 
tions in freight charges, covering certain 
commodities considered of prime importance 
to the national economy, ranged from 10 
to 30 percent. 

Decree No. 30,782, dated December 7, 1949, 
designed to facilitate tourist traffic to and 
from Argentina, contains provisions liberaliz- 








ing the introduction of personal effects in 
short supply locally, the requirements for 
police registration, and the application of 
export controls. 


Australia 
Exchange and Finance 


INDEMNITIES COVERING THE PAYMENT oF 
COMPENSATION FOR REQUISITIONED Car- 
GOES: RELEASE OF GUARANTORS 


At the time of the outbreak of war in the 
Pacific, a number of American and other 
ships, with cargoes intended for markets in 
the Far East, were diverted to Australia where 
their cargoes were requisitioned and disposed 
of by the Australian Government In this 
connection, the following statement has been 
received from the Australian Customs Repre- 
sentative in New York regarding the release 
of guarantors from liability under indemni- 
ties covering payment of compensation for 
the goods: 

“Consideration has been given by the Com- 
monwealth of Australia to the question of 
relieving guarantors of their liability under 
indemnities given by them in respect of the 
payment of compensation for requisitioned 
cargoes and it has been decided that, in re- 
gard to indemnities dated prior to 3lst De- 
cember 1947, the Commonwealth will be 
prepared to give consideration to the release 
of the guarantors’ liability at any time after 
3lst December 1952 

“In regard to indemnities dated subse- 
quently to 31st December 1947, consideration, 
will be given to the release of the guarantors’ 
liability after the expiration of five years from 
the date of the indemnity. 

“In either case, a specific request by the 
guarantor for the release of liability should 
be forwarded to the Australian Customs Rep- 
resentative, Commonwealth of Australia, 620 
Fifth Avenue, Suite 426, New York 20, N. Y., 
after the respective dates.” 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES INCREASED OR MODIFIED ON 
CERTAIN ARTICLES 


The Australian import duties were in- 
creased, effective September 8, 1949, on fuel 
injection equipment, certain surgical and 
dental instruments and appliances, and on 
spectacles and spectacle frames, and the rates 
were revised on motion-picture projectors of 
film width capacity greater than 9.5 milli- 
meters. At the same time, exemption from 
duty was provided for outside packaging of 
imported goods, and duty rates were reduced 
on radio valves, spectacle lenses, and cooking 
stoves and ranges designed to function on the 
heat-storage principle (except those using 
gas or electricity) and having a total oven 
roasting capacity of less than 4,000 cubic 
inches. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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A flat rate of 25 percent ad valorem was 
fixed for passengers’ personal effects and 
nousehold goods in excess of the duty-free 
limitation of A£125 ($280) per person. The 
free-entry privilege extended on a reciprocal 
pasis to representatives of foreign countries 
was amended to require an undertaking on 
the part of an eligible person not to sell im- 
ported goods within a period of 2 years except 
with the permission of the Minister of Cus- 


toms or upon paying the appropriate duty. 


GENERAL RATE OF SALES TAX REDUCED 


The general rate of sales tax on imported 
and domestic goods was reduced from 10 per- 
cent to 844 percent of the sales value. Also 
reductions from the luxury rate of 25 percent 
to the general rate, as well as additional 
exemptions from sales tax, were provided. 

|Details of the above changes will be sup- 
plied by the British Commonwealth Branch, 
Office of International Trade, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
upon request. | 


. 
Austria 
Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE CONTROL REGULATIONS 
AMENDED 


Implementing the new Austrian Exchange 
Control Regulations (see FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of December 26, 1949), the Austrian 
National Bank on November 22, 1949, issued 
Proclamation No. 36, effective November 25. 
The Proclamation provides that export pro- 
ceeds are to be uniformly surrendered by all 
exporters on the following basis: 40 percent 
to be sold to the National Bank at the basic 
rate; and 60 percent to be utilized within 60 
days either directly for approved imports or 
for sale to the National Bank at the premium 
rate. Basic and premium rates are published 
regularly by the National Bank. The basic 
rate is 14.40 schillings to the United States 
dollar, and the premium rate, 26 schillings. 

All import commodities are divided into 
three groups which are to be imported at 
either: (1) The basic rate (14.40 schillings 
per U. S. dollar); (2) the effective rate 
(21.36 schillings per U. S. dollar); or (3) the 
premium rate (26 schillings per U.S. dollar). 

Proclamation No. 36a of the Austrian Na- 
tional Bank, issued December 8, 1949, sets 
forth the three commodity lists A, B, and C, 
to which the three afore-mentioned rates 
of exchange are to apply. 

{A translation of both proclamations is 
available for inspection in the European 
Branch, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C.| 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRIPARTITE SANITARY AGREEMENT 
RATIFIED BY BOLIVIA 


A Tripartite Sanitary Agreement among 
Bolivia, Chile, and Peru, signed in Arica 
(Chile) on May 26, 1946, was ratified by the 
Bolivian Congress on November 29, 1949, ac- 
cording to a dispatch dated December 9, 
from the United States Embassy at La Paz. 
Chile and Peru already have ratified the 
agreement which should go into effect as 
soon as the Bolivian ratification is deposited. 

This Agreement conforms with article 7 
of the Pan American Sanitary Code, with 
the Agreement of the Third. Consultative 
Meeting of Ministers of Foreign Affairs of 


January 23. 1950 





National Economie Council 
Organized in Brazil 


A National Economic Council has 
been established in Brazil, thus imple- 
menting Article 205 of the Federal Con- 
stitution of September 18, 1946, which 
provided for the institution of such a 
Council. The text of Law No. 970 of 
December 16, 1949, which established 
the Council, was published in the Diario 
Oficial of December 19. 

The National Economic Council is 
charged with studying the economic life 
of the country and, through its own 
initiative or upon request of the authori- 
ties, with rendering opinions upon mat- 
ters related to the domestic and foreign 
economic policy of Brazil and suggesting 
measures considered necessary. In this 
respect it supersedes the Federal Foreign 
Trade Council, established by decree 
No. 24,429 of July 20, 1934, which is 
abolished by the new legislation. By 
December 1 of each year, the new 
Council is required to present to the 
President and the National Congress a 
report on the economic situation of the 
country. 

According to Law No. 970, the Council 
shall be composed of nine counselors, of 
outstanding competency in economic 
affairs, who shall be appointed by the 
President subject to confirmation by the 
Senate. Each year the Council shall 
elect one of its members as president, 
reelection being prohibited. 











the American Republics in Rio in January 
1942, and with the Agreement of Lima of 
April 4, 1945. Its stated objects are malaria 
control in the frontier zones of Peru and 
Chile; control of infectious and contagious 
diseases in the border areas of the three sig- 
natory countries; and the training and inter- 
change of technicians among the three 
countries. 


DOMESTIC LINSEED-OIL INDUSTRY 
PROTECTED 


In order to protect the domestic linseed- 
oil industry, a Bolivian Supreme Resolution 
of November 29, 1949, provides that linseed 
oil may be imported only with foreign ex- 
change purchased at the free-market rate 
(115 bolivianos to the U. S. dollar), accord- 
ing to a disptach of December 13, 1949, from 
the United States Embassy at La Paz. Lin- 
seed oil formerly was imported with exchange 
bought at the 42-bolivianorate. The domes- 
tic industry is required to produce 60,000 
liters of linseed oil annually for national 
consumption, and to increase this production 
as greater quantities of native raw materials 
become available and as domestic demand 
increases. 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BAGGAGE REGULATIONS ALTERED 


Article 36 of the Brazilian Customs Regu- 
lations, authorizing customs collectors to 
grant a duty rebate up to 50 percent on 
furniture, ornaments, pictures, carpets, Cur- 
tains, and, in units, refrigerators, gramo- 
phones, with or without records, radios, and 
automobiles, brought in as baggage, has been 
modified by an additional paragraph, pro- 
viding that such articles will be considered 
as baggage only if they are used and owned 


by a passenger who resided abroad for at 
least 12 months, and is transferring his resi- 
dence to Brazil, which must be proved by 
appropriate documentation. The modifica- 
tion was established by decree No. 27,542, 
published and effective December 5, 1949, 
and transmitted in a report of December 7 
by the United States Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro. 

By altering the interpretation of “bag- 
gage,”’ the new modification prevents the 
articles listed above from being brought into 
the country without import license, which, 
except for automobiles, formerly could be 
done, since the Brazilian Export-Import 
Control Law and Regulations provide that 
baggage is exempt from import license. 


FUNCTIONS OF CONTROL OF FOODSTUFF 
EXPORTS AND CUSTOMS CLEARANCE LI- 
CENSING OF IMPORTS TRANSFERRED 


The functions of controlling exports of 
foodstuffs and licensing customs clearance 
of imports, formerly under the control of 
the Brazilian Federal Foreign Trade Council, 
as provided for by decree-law No. 8400 of 
December 19, 1945, have been transferred to 
the Export-Import Department of the Bank 
of Brazil by law No. 970, published and effec- 
tive December 19, 1949, and transmitted by 
the United States Embassy at Rio de Janeiro, 
December 23. 

The Foodstuffs Commission, also formerly 
under control of the Federal Foreign Trade 
Council, as provided for by decree-law No. 
7328 of February 17, 1945, was transferred 
to the Ministry of Education and Public 
Health by the same law, No. 970. The For- 
eign Trade Council is abolished by the new 
legislation. 


British Honduras 


Exchange and Finance 


BRITISH HONDURAS DOLLAR DEVALUED 


The British Honduras dollar, which pre- 
viously had been maintained at par with the 
United States dollar, was linked to the 
pound sterling on December 31, 1949, at a 
rate of 4 British Honduras dollars to the 
pound, stated telegraphic reports from the 
United States Consulate in Belize. Thus, the 
value of the British Honduras dollar in terms 
of United States currency dropped from 
US$1 to US$0.70, and the value of the United 
States dollar rose from $1 (British Hon- 
duras) to approximately $1.43 (British Hon- 
duras). British Honduras was the. only 
British possession which had not devalued 
its local currency concurrently with the 
sterling devaluation of September 1949, but 
is reported to have found this unique po- 
sition untenable in view of diminishing ex- 
ports and a flight of capital to the United 
Kingdom. 

In order to ease the shock of the devalua- 
tion to the local consumer, the Governor of 
British Honduras states that the British 
Treasury has allotted 250,000 British Hon- 
duras dollars to the British Honduras Gov- 
ernment for the first 6 months of 1950 to 
subsidize essential imported foodstuffs, and 
price controls are being maintained, 

Exchange controls formerly applicable only 
to hard currencies have been extended to all 
sterling-area currencies as well, Thus, all 
sales of sterling, as well as of hard currencies 
must now be made to the authorized banks, 
and imports from the sterling area as well 
as from hard-currency countries are subject 
to prior import licenses issued by the Import 
Controller. Licenses are being issued at 
present only for goods considered essential 
to the economy or welfare of the colony. 
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Burma 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RANGOON 
(Dated December 8, 1949) 


The adverse economic trend in Burma 
gained in significance during November. Al- 
though the Government’s reported military 
victories against the several groups of in- 
surgents are ultimately expected to contrib- 
ute to the general improvement of the 
country’s economy, present indications are 
that the economic deterioration of the coun- 
try probably will continue unabated and in 
fact be aggravated in the short term. 

During November Burma shipped 45,319 
long tons of rice and 3,661 tons of bran, 
making a total of 1,138,889 tons of rice and 
30,502 tons of bran shipped during the pe- 
riod of January—November 1949. Inasmuch 
as December rice exports are not expected to 
exceed 50,000 tons, Burma’s aggregate ship- 
ments for the year probably will be 60,000 
tons short of earlier estimates of availability. 

The first rice forecasts for 1949-50 were 
disappointing, though not unexpected. The 
sown area likely to mature was estimated at 
7,666,300 acres, compared with 8,763,800 
acres during the year just completed. Sur- 
plus rice available for export was estimated 
at only 850,000 long tons, 68 percent of 
Burma’s export commitments for 1949. 

Mining and forestry operations remain 
at an almost complete standstill. Mine op- 
erators have been forced to cease operations 
because of the lack of transport to move the 
extracted ore from the mines and the con- 
tinual harassment by insurgents, who have 
been seizing the minerals brought above 
ground and reselling them to the operators 
at a sizable profit. The timber industry has 
suffered from substantially the same condi- 
tions, complicated by the uncertainty sur- 
rounding the Government’s plans for na- 
tionalizing all phases of the industry. 
Nearly all the mills are idle, and the larger 
firms are transferring important personnel to 
areas outside of Burma, such as Tanganyika, 
Borneo, and Thailand. 

Uncertainty still prevails in the petroleum 
areas despite the Prime Minister’s pronounce- 
ment that the Government was planning to 
“purchase a one-third share of the Burmah 
Oil Company” and his sharp denial of a re- 
port that the Government would seize con- 
trol by force and without compensation. 
Oil production early in December was aver- 
aging 500 barrels a day. The jurisdictional 
dispute between the competing oil-field 
unions and the definition of the Govern- 
ment’s role in management are still unre- 
solved and probably will not be clarified until 
the recently appointed “Ad Hoc Oilfields 
Enquiry Committee” completes its investi- 
gation and submits its recommendations. 

Building activity is virtually at a stand- 
still, except for the construction of basha 
huts used to house refugees from the war 
areas. Building costs are extremely high, 
materials are not readily available, and capi- 
tal for new construction is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain. 

The wholesale and retail trade was con- 
fused and activity retarded as a result of 
the imposition of a multiple-point sales tax 
November 1. Retail establishments remained 
closed for several days to adjust prices and 
await Government clarification of the pro- 
visions of the tax. Consumer expenditures 
declined, and, taking cognizance of wide- 
spread criticism, Government officials prom- 
ised to restudy the measure and called for 
suggestions for modification from interested 
persons or groups. On November 30, 1949, 
the Government extended the list of items 
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exempted from tthe tax and included es- 
sential locally produced consumer goods, 
such changes being made retroactive to the 
first of the month. Final consideration has 
not yet been given to all the suggestions 
made, but it is expected that after the first 
of the year the tax will be converted to a 
single point levy on imported consumer 
goods. 

Official figures show there was a slight 
decrease during November in the cost of 
living for the low-income groups. The cost- 
of-living index prepared by the Department 
of Labor, based “on the estimated cost, on 
an austerity basis, of one month's supply of 
essential foodstuffs and commodities for the 
principal group of work people in Rangoon, 
calculated on a family basis of three units,” 
stood at 356 as compared with 373 in October 
and 410 in September (1941—100). An in- 
dex is not maintained for middle-income 
groups, but Labor Department officials be- 
lieve that the cost of living for this group 
rose during November as a result of higher 
prices for imported goods caused by devalua- 
tion and the imposition of the multiple- 
point sales tax. 

With the assistance of the armed forces, 
transportation services improved somewhat 
during the month. Armed convoys opened 
several of the riverine routes in the Delta 
area, making it possible to move large rice 
shipments from the Henzada area to the 
port cities of Bassein and Rangoon. With 
the recapture of land areas north of Manda- 
lay, the Burma Railways reopened traffic 
between Sagaing and Myitkina. The Ran- 
goon-Pegu line is expected to be opened 
shortly with the Government troops’ re- 
capture of Htongyi. Services will not be 
adequate for some time, however, since there 
is not sufficient military protection to assure 
safe and continuous traffic over these routes. 

Installation of equipment in the State 
Spinning and Weaving Mill is proceeding 
satisfactorily. Some difficulties have been 
experienced in handling the equipment and 
in procuring properly trained or experienced 
personnel. An American plant manager ar- 
rived during November to assist in the or- 
ganization of the plant, and arrangements 
are being made to send some personnel to 
the United States for on-the-job training. 
According to the best available information, 
the plant should be ready for operation by 
the end of 1950, or, at the latest, early in 
1951. 

Burmese officials concluded exploratory 
discussions with a visiting SCAP trade dele- 
gation on future trade arrangements between 
Burma and Japan. Tentative agreement was 
reached on the formulation of a barter ar- 
rangement similar to the unsigned Burma- 
Japan Trade Agreement of 1949. Preliminary 
proposals call for the exchange of Burmese 
foodstuffs and raw materials such as rice, 
teak, and minerals for Japanese cotton yarn, 
machinery, and miscellaneous equipment for 
cottage industries. The scope of the agree- 
ment will depend largely on Burma’s ability 
to supply large quantities of teak and min- 
erals. A Burmese trade delegation was 
scheduled to leave for Tokyo some time in 
December to complete final trade arrange- 
ments. 

The Burmese Government submitted for 
the comments and suggestions of interested 
persons proposals governing the control and 
operation of mineral concessions. The regu- 
lations when promulgated may be immedi- 
ately applicable to all existing mineral con- 
cessions and incorporated as minimum pro- 
visions for all new leases and renewals. 
Briefly, the proposed regulations give the 
President the right at all times to (a) ac- 
quire an interest in a mineral concession 
unless the license or lease specifically bars 
such action; (b) require that Burmese citi- 
zens and companies be permitted to obtain 





up to a 40 percent share in all Classes of 
capital stocks and debentures issued subge. 
quent to the promulgation of’ these regula. 
tons; (c) require concession holders to 
employ Burmese citizens at all levels and jn 
all branches of their organization: (d) re. 
quire the deletion from any existing leases 
of stipulations restricting rights in the com- 
pany to persons other than Burmese citizens: 
(e) “require the lessee to undertake further 
processing, refining, and other treatment of 
minerals in the Union of Burma as may 
appear necessary or desirable in the interest 
of national security or of general industria] 
development.” 


Y 
Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


STEEL Box ToEsS ALLOWED DuTY-FREE 
ENTRY 

By Order-in-Council P. C. 6322, dated De. 
cember 15, 1949, a new item, designated as 
446j, is inserted in the Canadian Tariff to 
provide for the entry, during the period Sep- 
tember 1, 1949, to July 31, 1951, of steel box 
toes for use in the manufacture of safety 
footwear. Under this new item, the box toes 
enter Canada free of duty under the British 
Preferential and the Most-Favored-Nation 
Tariff, which includes the United States, and 
are dutiable at 35 percent ad valorem under 
the General Tariff. 

Prior to the creation of this new tariff item, 
steel box toes for use in the manufacture 
of safety footwear were classified for duty 
purposes under Tariff Item 446a and dutiable 
at 10 percent under the British Preferential 
Tariff; 25 percent under the Most-Favored- 
Nation Tariff; and 35 percent under the Gen- 
eral Tariff. 


aT . 
Chile 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 
(Dated January 5, 1950) 


Implementation of the agreement of De- 
cember 7 for resolving Chile’s economic is- 
sues has been slow (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 26, 1949, p. 13.) At the 
end of 1949 a substantial portion of the con- 
templated legislation had not yet been 
drafted 

The first accomplishment under the agree- 
ment was the promulgation of a law on De- 
cember 16 providing for the issuance in 1950 
of up to 1,000,000,000 pesos of internal debt 
bonds and transferring certain assets of the 
Amortization Fund to the general revenues of 
the State. These funds were to finance prin- 
cipally developmental expenditures men- 
tioned in the annual budget message to Con- 
gress and those contemplated in the budget 
bill for 1950. 

Accordingly, the new budget which was 
promulgated on December 31, 1949, provided 
for receipts and expenditures of 15,650,000,- 
000 pesos, which was an increase of 1,395,- 
000,000 pesos over tthe budget proposal, 
The budget law for 1949 had estimated re- 
ceipts for that year at 13,952,000,000 pesos 
and expenditures at 13,036,000,000 pesos, 
and, although there were various revisions 
during the year, it was believed that no sub- 
stantial deficit would be carried forward into 
1950. 

There were no changes in the controlled 
rates of exchange during December, but un- 
certainty regarding modifications of the ex- 
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change-control system was reflected in 
fluctuations in free-exchange rates which 
varied between 99.75 and 107.70 pesos per 
dollar, with a buying average of 102.60 for 
the month. Foreign-exchange holdings 
shown in the Central Bank’s statements de- 
clined from $14,500,000 to $2,700,000 during 
the period December 6 to December 31. 

In November, the cost of living in Santiago 
rose 1.2 percent, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month which amounts to 21.2 percent 
above November 1948. This trend continued 
in December, and shortages were noted in 
sugar, coffee, tea, and cooking oils in some 
parts of the country. The Government in- 
tensified its efforts to prevent speculation 
and to tighten existing price controls. 

Early official estimates indicated that over- 
all 1949-50 agricultural production would 
decline. Owing to drought conditions and a 
4 percent acreage reduction under that of 
last year, a total wheat crop 21 percent be- 
low the 1948-49 production was anticipated. 
Together with carry-over stocks, however, 
this production is expected to be enough to 
supply domestic requirements for the next 
12 months. Oat production, also affected by 
drought, was expected to be down 27 percent 
The output of barley was estimated to be 3 
percent greater than in 1948-49. Plantings 
of beans and peas were reported to be down 
4.4 percent and oilseeds 8.5 percent from last 
year’s levels. The outlook for potatoes, 
fruits, rice, and other crops was regarded as 
satisfactory. 

The continued uncertainty concerning the 
expected uniform exchange rate, to be appli- 
cable to agricultural and industrial exports 
and those of small mining enterprises, has 
had an unsettling effect on local trade in 
these items. Speculative buying in raw 
wool was active on the assumption that a re- 
turn of about 65 pesos to the dollar in 
contrast to the past rate of about 37 pesos 
to the dollar would prevail. A substantial 
part of the Magellanes clip was reported to 
have been bought, in advance of shearing, 
at prices ranging from 59 to 65 pesos per 
kilogram. 

The sustained demand for copper in the 
United States continued to have a reassur- 
ing effect on economic planning in Chile, and 
nitrate exports during December were several 
times greater than a year ago, but future 
contracts were uncertain depending on ex- 
change-rate adjustments. 

The mineral buying program of the Caja 
de Crédito Minero (Mining Credit Bank) was 
reduced to about 50 percent of normal dur- 
ing December because procurement funds 
were tied up in stockpiles of ores for process- 
ing. The Chilean Congress approved a bill 
granting the Caja a subsidy of 30,000,000 
pesos. 

The 45-mile land pipe line from the oil 
field at Manantiales to the seaport at Caleta 
Clarance, and the submarine pipe for deep- 
water loading operations were completed in 
December. A contract was negotiated for the 
Sale of Chilean crude oil to Uruguay, delivery 
to begin early in 1950 

In mid-December the Chilean National Air 
Line renewed its daily flights between 
Santiago and Buenos Aires following a 
Suspension of nearly 6 months. Service also 
was renewed to the southernmost Provinces 
of Chile, after the usual winter interrup- 
tions. A new route linking Antofagasta 
with Salta, Argentina, was authorized by 
Chile's Civil Aeronautics Board. It is to be 
flown by an Argentine company and service 
is scheduled to begin by April 1950. Also 
in April a British company will begin a twice- 
weekly service on the Santiago-Buenos Aires- 
London route. 

The outstanding event in the field of 
telecommunications was the opening of a 
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new radiotelephone circuit connecting the 
island of Chiloe in southern Chile with the 
national telephone system. Application by 
the telephone company in Santiago to in- 
crease the rates was rejected by the Govern- 
ment. Hence a continued shortage of lines 
and equipment seems likely. 

Building construction was slow, with rising 
unemployment in the industry. Anticipa- 
tion of a surplus of cement in 1950 led to 
contracts for the sale of 150,000 tons of 
Chilean cement to Argentina. 

In March 1950 construction is to begin on 
a new cellulose plant at General Cruz, on 
the boundary between the Provinces of 
Euble and Concepcion, to have a capital of 
250,000,000 pesos provided in part by the 
Fomento Corporation and the remainder by 
a local paper manufacturing corporation. A 
new wood-treating plant, located at Cham- 
pullo, near Concepcion is to begin operations 
early in 1950 with an annual capacity of 
4,000,000 board feet. It will be capitalized 
at 40,000,000 pesos. The Fomento Corpora- 
tion was authorized by a new law to make 
expenditures of 20,000,000 pesos for develop- 
ing the fishing industry. 

Merchandise exports from Chile during the 
first 10 months of 1949 amounted to 
1,211,600,000 gold pesos, as compared with 
1,274,500,000 gold pesos in the like period of 
1948. Imports in the 1949 period amounted 
to 1,168,000,000 gold pesos, in contrast to 
1,086,400,000 gold pesos during the first 10 
months of 1948. These data do not include 
shipments abroad of precious metals amount- 
ing to 43,100,000 gold pesos during the first 
10 months of 1949, nor imports of 3,100,000 
gold pesos in the corresponding period of 
1948. (1 gold peso=§$0.2061 U. S. currency.) 


Colombia 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BOGOTA 


(Dated December 27, 1949) 


General business conditions in the Bogota 
area during the month of November were 
reported to have been on the dull side, with 
wholesale and retail trade at interior points 
of Colombia at low ebb, mainly because of 
political unrest. However, the declaration 
of an emergency situation with the conse- 
quent closing of the Congress is considered 
generally to have cleared the atmosphere of 
most of the mounting tension over the polit- 
ical situation. As a result thereof, following 
the Presidential election later in the month, 
business movement started an upward trend, 
moving larger inventories from warehouse to 
shelves. 

The volume of currency in circulation in- 
creased about 13 percent during November— 
from 408,550,000 pesos (the peso is valued 
officially at approximately $0.51 U. S. cur- 
rency) to 462,459,000 pesos. The present 
volume represents an all-time high and is 47 
percent greater than that of a year ago. Gold 
and foreign-exchange reserves of the Bank 
of the Republic increased at an even higher 
rate during November—from 182,254,000 
pesos to 211,140,000 pesos, providing for an 
increase in the legal reserve ratio relative to 
circulating currency from 37.94 percent to 
39.18 percent. The abnormal expansion of 
circulating currency has been ascribed to 
high liquidity preference occasioned by ap- 
prehension over the political situation and 
to the inflationary effect of high coffee prices. 

The Bogota securities market remained 
subject to marked fluctuations, but trading 
volume was considerably heavier than during 
recent months. The turn-over for Novem- 
ber was 17,328,560.92 pesos, the highest since 


March 1949, at which time it was 15,935,297.09 
pesos, and showed an increase over the 12,- 
811,802.87 pesos registered in October. The 
official cost-of-living index for the working 
class rose from 304.3 to 308.9. 

Colombia’s total foreign-exchange earn- 
ings for the first 11 months of the year were 
$227,000,000 and expenditures for that pe- 
riod totaled $274,000,000. Exchange releases 
for commercial transactions were relatively 
prompt throughout November but applica- 
tions for remittances for dividends, profits, 
and royalties and for the reexportation of 
capital remained blocked. The improved 
foreign-exchange position permitted the Of- 
fice of Exchange control to liberalize its poli- 
cies relative to import licensing. Quota re- 
strictions were removed on certain phar- 
maceutical and medical items, manufactur- 
ing-machinery parts, automotive parts and 
accessories, and several other highly essential 
imports including hand tools, technical 
equipment, barbed wire, tubing and pipe, 
toilet paper, insecticides, fertilizers, seeds, 
and inexpensive household sewing machines. 

Special provisions were made within the 
quota system for additional importations of 
manufacturing machinery for both estab- 
lished and prospective manufacturers; for 
extra import licenses to be issued to persons 
who suffered losses during the April 1948 
rioting; and for small importations of certain 
luxury goods for the Christmas market. It 
was provided also that importations of cigar- 
ettes, liquors, and wines could be made 
within basic quotas through exchange certi- 
ficates. 

The agreement for the exchange of goods 
which Colombia concluded with the three 
Western Zones of Germany in June 1949, 
provided for trade valued at $15,000,000 in 
each direction. This agreement has been in- 
creased to $20,000,000 and Western Germany 
will purchase an additional quantity of 
coffee valued at $3,500,000 and tobacco valued 
at $1,500,000. In return, Colombia will pur- 
chase optical goods and instruments, ma- 
chinery, iron and steel products, chemicals, 
dyestuffs, pharmaceuticals, mining equip- 
ment, and manufactured consumer goods. 

Throughout Colombia’s coffee-producing 
areas the harvesting of the end-of-the-year 
crop continued in November. It is estimated 
that by the end of that month about one- 
half of the crop, which was expected to 
amount to about 3,200,000 bags of 60 kilo- 
grams of exportable coffee was picked. Ap- 
proximately 800,000 bags of the coffee picked 
remained unmilled at the end of November. 
Coffee circles reported that little if any of 
the crop would be lost as a result of political 
disturbances. The principal problem faced 
by coffee producers and exporters was their 
inability to ship coffee to the mills and from 
the mills to Colombian ports. This was 
brought about primarily by the heavy rains 
which disrupted highway traffic throughout 
the country and by a shortage of rolling 
stock. Because of the inability of exporters 
to make shipments to Colombian ports, ex- 
ports during November amounted to only 
394,543 bags of 60 kilograms each, which 
represents a decrease of more than 200,000 
bags from the amount exported during the 
preceding month. 

Increased prices paid in the United 
States for Colombian coffee during November 
eventually will benefit the economy of the 
country. However, practically no producers 
were reaping the full benefit of the increased 
prices, inasmuch as at least part of their 
crops were contracted for, prior to the strong 
upward swing in prices. Contracts through- 
out the month were being complied with, 
and no serious suggestions for renegotiating 
contracts were made. 

Colombian crude-oil production during 
November decreased slightly from the month 
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of October, owing to the enforced shut-down 
of the Casabe and De Mares fields during 
the election period of November 25 to 29. 
A daily average of 77,941 barrels was produced 
in November as compared with the average 
of 79,150 barrels produced in October. Ex- 
ports of crude oil from Colombian ports 
during the same period totaled 2,271,612 
barrels valued at $5,308,018. Exports repre- 
sent a considerable increase over the month 
of October when 1,783,488 barrels of crude 
oil were shipped wih a total value of $4,069,- 
880. This increase, however, was attributed 
to the frequency of ship sailings rather than 
a noticeable change in available crude. 

The 1949 Colombian rice crop was esti- 
mated at 130,000 metric tons, as compared 
with estimates of 120,000 metric tons in 1948. 
Substantial surpluses were accumulated in 
the Atlantic coast rice-growing districts, but 
exports were hampered by inadequate trans- 
portation and port storage facilities as well 
as by the lack of uniformity in quality of 
rice offered. The National Rice Grower’s 
Federation and the National Supply Institute 
are working jointly on a program to improve 
and standardize export qualities and hope to 
increase rice exports in 1950 to 5,000 metric 
tons as compared with 740 metric tons ex- 
ported in 1949. 

Shipment of 9,108 metric tons of granu- 
lated sugar from the port of Buenaventura to 
Rotterdam during the month of November 
marked the first significant export movement 
‘of Colombian sugar in many years. Prior to 
1948, Colombia was a net importer of sugar. 
Sugar production for the calendar year 1949 
is estimated at 140,000 metric tons as com- 
pared with 108,580 metric tons in 1948. 
Further increases in production to 150,000 
metric tons are expected in 1950 with cor- 
responding increases in the stocks available 
for export. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS REGULATIONS GOVERNING Na- 
TIONALIZATION OF IMPORTED MERCHAN- 
DISE 


Circular No. 57 from the Supreme Customs 
Court of Colombia describes in some detail 
the procedure followed by that court in re- 
lation to the nationalization of imported 
merchandise, reports the United States Em- 
bassy at Bogota. 

In substance, the regulation provides that 
no imports of merchandise may be national- 
ized unless all requirements of Colombian 
law are met, including the requirement that 
the customs manifest be accompanied by a 
copy of the import license or that the consu- 
lar invoice certify that the import license 
was presented at the time the consular in- 
voice was issued. Should the license be for 
a quantity of merchandise which is less than 
that actually received, the portion of the 
shipment covered by the import license may 
be nationalized but the remainder will be 
seized by the customs authorities. Infrac- 
tions of Colombian law concerning the na- 
tionalization of merchandise which pertain 
solely to procedures under the cognizance of 
the Exchange Control Office will be dealt with 
in a summary by the Prefect of that Office. 
When both customs norms and exchange 
control regulations have been violated, the 
case will be referred to the Customs Courts. 

United States exporters should be 
extremely careful about making shipments to 
Colombia without making copies of the im- 
port license available as has been described 
above. Care should be exercised also in order 
that shipments do not exceed the exact 
quantity of merchandise licensed for im- 
portation. 
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Commercial Laws Digests 


NEW LAW ESTABLISHING MINIMUM WAGE, 
WAGE INCREASES, AND SPECIAL BONUSES 
FOR COLOMBIAN LABORERS 


As reported by the United States Embassy 
in Bogota, on December 6, 1949, the Presi- 
dent of Colombia and his cabinet signed 
decree No. 3871, which provided Colombian 
workers with a minimum wage of 2 pesos; 
salary and wage increases averaging approxi- 
mately 10 percent, effective the first of Janu- 
ary 1950; and a special yearly bonus. 

As of January 1, 1950, salaries and wages 
earned throughout Colombia which are less 
than 10 pesos (the peso is valued officially at 
approximately $0.51 U. S. currency) per day 
are to be increased automatically by the fol- 
lowing percentages: 


Percentage 

increase 

Less than 2 pesos a day_---- ich ac: 
ee ae 12 
4.01 to 6 pesos per day_-_----.--- ——- 20 
6.01 to 8 pesos per day_-_-_- spices 8 
8.01 to 10 pesos per day_-_-_--- ee 6 


The general increases listed above are ap- 
plicable to non-Government workers and to 
those Government workers who have labor 
contracts. 

A special notation is made in the decree 
concerning the 15 percent increase for wages 
less than 2 pesos per day. In case the 15 
percent increase is not sufficient to provide 
the worker with a daily wage of 2 pesos, a 
greater increase must be made in order that 
a wage of 2 pesos per day may be attained, 
which is to be the established minimum 
wage throughout the country. 

This decree provides that the minimum 
salary and the increases established are ap- 
plicable only to those workers who receive 
the total of their stipend paid in cash. It 
would appear that farm workers who receive 
room and/or board as part of their pay will 
not be covered by this decree. 

Although the increases established by this 
decree average approximately 10 percent, it 
is believed that the actual increase in wages 
paid throughout the country will averag2 
only about 8 percent. This is true because 
the larger industries, such as oil, beverage, 
and textile, already have established mini- 
mum wages above 2 pesos per day. The 
decree, as issued, exempts those employers 
who, on or after November 9, 1949, already 
have raised salaries in an equal or greater 
proportion to that provided in the decree, 
but where increases were less, they must be 
adjusted to the established scale. 

The second principal benefit given by de- 
cree No. 3871 is a bonus to be paid to work- 
ers on June 30 and prior to December 20 of 
each year. Decree No. 2474 of 1948 provided 
for participation by workers in the net prof- 
its of a company which exceed 12 percent of 
the company’s net worth. In case the profit- 
sharing bonus provided for by decree 2474 
does not amount to the monthly wage of a 
worker, the companies covered by that de- 
cree are obligated to increase the bonus so 
that it does. This bonus is to be paid in the 
following manner: To personnel who have 
worked the first half of 1950, 15 days salary 
to be paid on June 30 of that year, and to 
personnel who have worked the second half, 
another 15 days’ salary to be paid during the 
first 20 days of December, and thus succes- 
sively in the following year. 

Those companies which are not covered 
by decree No. 2474 of 1948 are obligated by the 
new decree to pay to their workers, effective 
January 1, 1950, an annual bonus as follows: 
(a) For those companies with a net worth 





of 200,000 pesos or more, an amount equal 
to 1 month’s salary to be paid in the same 
manner as outlined above; (b) for those com. 
panies with a net worth of less than 200,000 
pesos, an amount equivalent to 15 days’ wage 
which will be paid in the following manner: 
To personnel who have worked the first half 
of the year, a week’s wage on June 30, and 
to personnel who have worked the second 
half, another week’s wage to be paid prior to 
December 20. 

These bonuses do not apply to Government 
employees; their bonuses will be continued in 
accordance with existing law. 


N 7 
Costa Ricé 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 
(Dated December 28, 1949) 


During the first week of December torren- 
tial rains on the Atlantic slope inundated 
considerable areas in the vicinity of Turri- 
alba. Although a careful survey shows that 
coffee crops were not greatly damaged, the 
Northern Railway, sole land connection be- 
tween San Jose and the Atlantic port of 
Limon, was washed out in several places. 
This has necessitated rerouting of coffee ex- 
ports and the bulk of the country’s im- 
ports through the Pacific port of Puntarenas, 
which as a consequence, has become very 
congested. Although temporary repairs may 
be effected by the end of January 1950, per- 
manent replacement of bridges and other 
facilities must await special financing. 

The continued record-high coffee prices 
touched off discussions in the local press 
looking to the renegotiation of contracts for 
coffee sold on future contracts at around 35 
cents per pound. However, the members of 
the Oficina del Café (coffee office) voted 
unanimously against the suggestion of the 
Mexico-Central American Coffee Federation 
that delegates be sent to the United States to 
renegotiate with buyers, on the ground that 
all coffee contracts were bona fide and bind- 
ing. Current estimates for the 1949-50 cof- 
fee crop are 402,000 bags of 60 kilograms each 
with about 15 percent to be retained locally, 
topping the 1948-49 crop of which 305,090 
bags were exported 

During the period under review, the con- 
tract signed on December 27, 1948, between 
the Government of Costa Rica and the United 
Fruit Co. was submitted for ratification by 
the Costa Rican National Assembly. Al- 
though the contract had been submitted to 
the previous interim Government about 8 
months ago, that body did not act on 
it. Among the contract's provisions is a 
clause that would require more than $1,000,- 
000 of the company’s 1949 local earnings to be 
paid to the Costa Rican Treasury; as it ap- 
peared probable that legal impediments 
might prevent collection of the tax for 1949 
if ratification were not accorded by the end 
of the year, the Legislative Assembly ap- 
proved the contract on December 31. 

Projects of two laws now undergoing pro- 
tracted discussion have been prepared for the 
ultimate consideration of the National As- 
sembly by the Technical Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Ministry of Economy and Finance. 
These have as their purpose the material 
alteration of some of the present features of 
Costa Rican economy and finances. One of 
the proposed laws would create a Central 
Bank, vesting in it certain central banking 
activities now carried on by the Banco Na- 
cional and other government bodies, appar- 
ently for purposes of specialization and bet- 
ter coordination. The other, a proposed law 
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for the Control of International Transactions, 
would modify the system of exchange sur- 
charges and legalize the free foreign-ex- 
change market. Exchange surcharges pro- 
posed are 15 percent for the Preferential and 
First Categories, and 55 and 75 percent for the 
Second and Third Categories, in contrast to 
the present surcharges on the four categories 
of none, none, 50 percent, and 70 percent. 
Only imports in the Preferential Category 
would qualify for the official rate of exchange, 
free market exchange being utilized for im- 
ports in other categories. It is generally ex- 
pected that this legislation will be passed 
with only minor modifications. The “street 
rate’ remained between 8.45 and 9 colones to 
the U. S. dollar during December. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CusTOMS CLASSIFICATION OF COTTON 
WasTE AMENDED 


The Cuban Government, in Customs Cir- 
cular 176 of December 6, 1949, divided the 
previously existing classification of cotton 
waste into two parts: (1) Commercial Cot- 
ton wiping waste is reclassified under Cus- 
toms Tariff Item 128-D, under which the 
rate applicable to the United States is 35 
cents per kilogram, plus 30 percent sur- 
charge; (2) cotton raw material used by 
processors of commercial cotton waste or 
used in other branches of the textile indus- 
try continues to be classified under Item 
112-B, as free of duty. 


PoULTRY-FEED DUTY-FREE ENTRY 
EXTENDED 


Cuban decree No. 4774, promulgated in 
the Official Gazette on November 16, 1949, 
extended for a period of 2 years ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1951, the duty-free entry privi- 
leges granted to imports of poultry feed 
under decree No. 3646 of October 1948. The 
terms of decree No. 3646, announced in the 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, dated Decem- 
ber 27, 1948, expired on September 30, 1949. 


FREE ENTRY OF EXPOSITION MATERIALS 


The Cuban Government, in Customs Cir- 
cular No. 174, dated December 1, 1949, pro- 
vided that exposition materials consigned to 
the Seventh Pan American Congress of Ar- 
chitects will be granted duty-free entry. The 
Congress, originally scheduled to convene 
during December 1949, will take place April 
10 through April 16, 1950. 


Lgypl 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
CAIRO 
(Dated December 13, 1949) 


A date and place for negotiations for a 
further interim sterling-balance agreement 
between Egypt and the United Kingdom has 
not been established; and, although no offi- 
cial announcement has been made, it is 
expected that the provisions of the current 
agreement which is scheduled to expire De- 
cember 31, 1949, will continue in effect pend- 
ing completion of new negotiations. 

Redemption of the outstanding 21% per- 
cent National Loan (1948-50) has been an- 
nounced for December 14, and the £E5,000,- 
000 ($14,350,000) involved is to be drawn 
from the general reserve fund. 

Gold prices have strengthened slightly 
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Conference of Maritime Signalling Services, Paris, France, 


July 3-16, 1950 


From July 3 to July 16, 1950, there is scheduled to be held an international 
conference in Paris of the chiefs of the Maritime Signalling Service to ex- 
The first week, July 3-8, meetings will be 
held in the office of the Central Service of Lights, 43 Avenue du President 
Wilson, with visits to factories in Paris; and the second week, July 10-16, 
excursions will be made to interesting regions of the French coast. The 
conference will be informal, and the discussions will be in English and 


The Director of Lighthouse and Buoy Service, M. de Rouville, of Paris, 
France, has invited the United States Coast Guard and representatives of 
industries specializing in maritime signaling in the United States to attend 
On the authority of the Director, invitations have been 
transmitted to certain firms by the Coast Guard; however, it is suggested 
that other companies who may be interested in sending representatives to 
this conference notify the Engineer-in-Chief, Coast Guard Headquarters, 
Representatives from British, Swiss, Dutch, Italian, and 
French industrial firms are scheduled to attend, and the Director expresses 
the hope that industry in the United States will also be represented. 

The United States Coast Guard will send representatives to the conference, 
and the following papers have been prepared for presentation at that time: 

1. Remote Control of Aids to Navigation. 

2. Radio-Telephone Calling Devices for Lighthouses. 

3. Fixed Structures To Replace Lightships. 
1 
0 


. Unattended Lightships in the United States. 


If possible, the Coast Guard would like to know by January 31, 1950, the 
names, or at least the number, of representatives from industry in this 
country who may plan to attend these sessions in Paris. 








since the beginning of December, with the 
Kingshead sovereign quoted at 495 piasters 
as against 485 piasters at the beginning of 
the month. 

The approval by the Council of Ministers 
of a draft law, for immediate presentation 
to Parliament on January 16, 1950, to abolish 
the excess-profits tax has been greeted with 
considerable enthusiasm by the local finan- 
cial community. Another draft law report- 
edly planned for early presentation is one 
increasing the allowable proportion of for- 
eign to total capital for companies to be 
incorporated as legal entities under Egyptian 
law from 49 percent to a maximum of 75 
percent under certain conditions and subject 
to ministerial discretion. 

Sales of government stocks of cotton at a 
price approximately 10 percent below spot 
market prices continued. Shipments from 
the time the Government began sales until 
the end of the first week in December have 
amounted to 6,500 bales, presumably for 
bonded storage until the next opening of the 
United States quota. 

Complaints of the trade have forced a 
revision of price-fixing formulas to permit 
inclusion of all miscellaneous expenses to 
the point of sale, including customs duties 
paid, in the base on which profit percentage 
is allowed. Although the Government re- 
duced profit percentages, the over-all result 
has been slightly higher prices. 

Although it had been originally an- 
nounced that customs evaluation of goods 
coming from nondevalued currency areas 
would be calculated on the basis of the ex- 
change rate prevailing at the time of order, 
this principle was applied for only a short 
while. Customs authorities then proceeded 
to collect duties on invoice values converted 


at the devalued Egyptian pound rate, a base 
roughly 44 percent higher than before, and 
this policy has been confirmed by the Min- 
istry of Finance. 

Land rents and produce prices are defi- 
nitely on the upgrade; all quotations for 
imports from abroad are up substantially; 
and local manufactures such as textiles are 
increasing in price. 

Devaluation posed a particularly serious 
problem for petroleum marketers since Gov- 
ernment control has maintained retail prices 
at predevaluation levels. Stocks of imported 
products, purchased at predevaluation prices, 
most important of which is kerosene, are ex- 
hausted. Certain price increases for different 
petroleum products were approved on De- 
cember 10 by the Council of Ministers. How- 
ever, oil marketers question the adequacy of 
these increases and are hesitant to place 
new orders. Although the United Kingdom 
undertook on March 31, 1949, to supply kero- 
sene against sterling payment to a limit of 
£5,000,000, this amount has now been ex- 
hausted. As a result of the above circum- 
stances, Egypt is facing a shortage of all 
petroleum products inasmuch as local crude 
is not adequate to produce minimum require- 
ments and the Government is reluctant to 
allocate scarce dollars for necessary imports. 

Egyptian foreign trade, according to figures 
released by the Government's Statistical De- 
partment, for the first 10 months of 1949, is 
running slightly below 1948. Imports 
amounted to £E137,481,988 against £E140,- 
098,993 in 1948; exports of Egyptian goods 
were £E105,854,016 against £E111,866,465. 
The outlook for 1950 in foreign-trade policy 
is for greater emphasis on procurement of 
developmental materials, with less pressure 
being brought from the consumption goods 
trade for exchange facilities. 
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Of bids considered in late November cov- 


ering 25,000 telephones and switching equip- 
ment, award of one exchange covering Meadi- 
Helwan (12,000 lines automatic equipment) 
has been made to an American company with 
equipment to come from its factory in Bel- 
gium for payment in sterling. Other awards 
have been postponed until January 1, 1950. 
The same company also has been awarded the 
contract for two 100-kilowatt short-wave 
transmitting sets for the Egyptian State 
Broadcasting service, with delivery in about 
18 months. This equipment, similar to that 
used by the Br’tish Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in foreign broadcasts, will permit ‘Voice 
of Egypt” to reach all Arabic-speaking coun- 
tries. 

An American firm received the contract for 
approximately £E2,500,000 ($7,175,000) for a 
38,500-kilowatt steam and electric station 
to be installed at Talkha for pumping and 
drainage. Payment included $5,500,000, with 
the balance in Egyptian pounds. On the 
other hand, the North Cairo power plant 
(40,000-kilowatt capacity) project is being 
held up by failure of contractors to pursue 
construction work, and estimated delivery 
date has been moved to 1951. The plant is 
badly needed, and electric current will be ra- 
tioned in Cairo until it is operating. For 
the time being, no new buildings will be 
supplied with current; and owners of apart- 
ment houses are being urged to install their 
own generating equipment. 

The Egyptian Government’s attitude on 
shipping, particularly concerning ships going 
to Israel ports, has been greatly relaxed, the 
latest ruling being that ships carrying cargo 
of no military value may proceed direct 
through Egyptian ports to Tel-Aviv or Haifa 
without touching at an intermediate port. 
The carrying of cargo which originates in 
Egypt to Israel, and vice versa, is not al- 
lowed, and the same rule applies to passen- 
gers. In transiting Egyptian ports to or from 
Israel, persons of Jewish religion, whether or 
not Israelis, will not be allowed to land in 
Egypt. 

The Egyptian-Swedish air agreement was 
formally signed on December 12, 1949. 


France 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PARIS 
(Dated December 29, 1949) 


December was characterized by a continu- 
ous state of crisis in the French Cabinet and 
the National Assembly over the adoption of 
the 1950 budget, and by the most abundant 
holiday season in 10 years, inasmuch as ra- 
tioning of all kinds was virtually nonexist- 
ent. A wide variety of goods was available 
in all price ranges, although quality mer- 
chandise was high in price. Department- 
store sales in all lines registered their high- 
est levels since the war. No significant price 
changes occurred in December, confirming 
the recently noted trend toward wholesale 
and retail price stabilization. 

No important strikes took place, but indus- 
trial production continued somewhat below 
the high levels of last spring. The mild and 
rainy early winter has further eased the 
serious shortage of electric power. Winter- 
wheat sowing forecasts a smaller 1950 crop 
than in the preceding year, unless unusually 
favorable weather prevails. 

November trade figures showed exports to 
foreign countries covering 81 percent of im- 
ports, a postwar high. A “Franc-Dollar 
Committee” was created by leading private 
associations to stimulate exports to the 
United States. Further trade liberalization 
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measures were announced and preliminary 
conversations between French, Italian, and 
Benelux representatives studying liberaliza- 
tion measures were completed. 


FINANCE 


December was marked by a bitter fight over 
the 1950 budget. Government budget pro- 
posals have been opposed by the Assembly 
Finance Committee and by right-wing and 
“moderate” elements in the Assembly, which 
have refused to vote new taxes and have 
demanded that the budget be balanced by 
sweeping economies. 

After strong pressure by the Finance Com- 
mittee, the Government on December 20 sub- 
mitted amendments to the original budget 
draft reducing expenditures by 43,000,000,000 
francs, but still requiring 122,000,000,000 in 
new taxes. The Finance Minister argued 
that this amended version should be adopted 
in place of the Committee’s draft, which in 
an effort to eliminate new taxation probably 
had over-estimated receipts, and had cut 
important expenditures, while still leaving 
the budget unbalanced. 

When the Committee remained opposed 
to the Government's draft, the Government 
forced a vote of confidence in the National 
Assembly, which by the narrow margin of 
303 to 297 agreed to use the Government's 
version as a basis of discussion. The Gov- 
ernment’s difficulties continue, however, Al- 
though the Assembly has passed the civil 
and military budgets of 1,098,000,000,000 and 
420,000,000,000 francs, respectively, the con- 
troversy is continuing on articles providing 
new taxes, most of which are earmarked to 
cover 737,000,000,000 francs in reconstruction 
and investment expenditures 


LABOR 


In the field of labor, interest during the 
month of December centered around the col- 
lective bargaining bill which came out of the 
Labor Committee of the National Assembly 
drastically changed from the draft as origi- 
nally presented by the Government The 
draft as rewritten by the Labor Committee 
calls for compulsory conciliation and op- 
tional arbitration of labor disputes (the 
Government’s draft had required compulsory 
arbitration), and the use of a fixed worker's 
budget to determine the guaranteed mini- 
mum wage. Moreover, the Committee’s draft 
extended the coverage of the original bill to 
include workers in nationalized industries 
agricultural laborers, and domestic servants 
A final vote on the bill is not expected until 
after the passage of the budget now being 
debated. 

PRICES 


Preliminary estimates indicated that the 
general wholesale price index would remain 
practically unchanged from November to 
December, thus confirming the tendency to- 
ward the stabilization of wholesale prices 
previously noted. Although no figures are 
available (at time of this report) on general 
retail-price indexes for December, retail food- 
stuffs have remained relatively steady ex- 
cept for seasonal rises in eggs and certain 
fresh vegetables Meats, especially pork, 
have shown a downward trend. As a result, 
the Government was able during December 
to remove price controls from pork and pork 
products, and from most cuts of beef and 
veal. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


November foreign trade figures showed 
that exports to foreign countries were 81 
percent of imports, compared with 77 per- 
cent in October and a third-quarter average 
of 69 percent. This marks a new postwar 
high for the French trade balance. It should 
be noted, however, that the improved situa- 
tion is attributed almost entirely to de- 





creased imports rather than to increase 
exports. 

A “Franc-Dollar Committee” was estap. 
lished in December composed of leading 
members of the French Chamber of Com. 
merce and the French Association of Many. 
facturers to formulate a positive program 
for the stimulation of exports to the Uniteq 
States and the dollar area. 

The French Government announced on 
December 24 the submission to the OEEC 
(Organization for European Economic (Co. 
operation) Secretariat of a list of products 
completing liberalization of at least 50 per. 
cent of imports from countries participating 
in the OEEC. 

French, Italian, and Benelux representa- 
tives terminated ‘‘Fritalux” trade area con. 
versations in Paris on December 9, recom. 
mending to their governments a series of 
measures designed to facilitate movement of 
goods and capital within that area. These 
steps, including liberalization of trade anq 
relaxation of currency restrictions and capi- 
tal movements, will be considered by Finance 
Ministers of the various countries at a meet- 
ing yet to be announced. No decision is re- 
ported to have been reached on one of the 
principal points at issue, the admission of 
Germany to the group 

Conclusion of a Franco-German. trade 
agreement, negotiations on which have been 
under way since December 1, is expected to 
be delayed somewhat owing to extended dis- 
cussions on liberalization of trade and on the 
volume of exchanges of certain items re- 
maining under quotas 

New trade agreements were signed late in 
1949 with Pakistan, Hungary, Sweden, and 
Paraguay 

By an amendment to the Franco-Swiss 
commercie agreement of June 4, 1949, effec- 
tive December 15, France has removed quotas 
on approximately 50 percent of imports from 
Switzerland and has increased remaining 
quotas by some 50,000,000 Swiss francs 

AGRICULTURE 

Weather conditions in December were gen- 
erally favorable to agriculture, although the 
late root harvest and rain delayed grain 
planting operations in some areas. Official 
estimates as of December 1 indicated winter 
grain sowings 2.5 percent smaller than com- 
parable 1948 figures. The winter wheat area 
alone was 3.33 percent below that of 1948. 
There may be some increase in the 1949 
final figure, but indications are that there 
will be little difference between the areas 
sown in 1949 and that sown in 1948. The 
current figure is about 21 percent smaller 
than that of December 1, 1938. Unless un- 
usually favorable weather prevails this sea- 
son, the 1950 crop probably will be smaller 
than that of 1949 


INDUSTRY 


Impressive ceremonies on December 23 
marked the inauguration of the SOLLAC 
steel mill in Lorraine, which is the largest 
single project financed to date by the ECA. 
When the plant is completed in 1952, France 
will have the largest hot strip steel rolling 
mill on the European Continent 


. im 

French West 

Atriea 

AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT DAKAR 


(Dated December 22, 1949) 


Business news and crop prospects in French 
West Africa for the month of November 
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were generally encouraging. The outlook for 
the important peanut, banana, coffee, cacao, 
and rice crops is satisfactory. Peanut pro- 
ducers were especially encouraged by the 
announcement of the High Commissioner of 
French West Africa that the export price for 
peanuts will be stabilized at 33,000 C. F. A. 
(French Colonies in Africa) francs per ton 
($188.57), a record high. The banana ex- 
porters of French Guinea suffered a set-back 
however; they had counted on receiving a 
Government-fixed price of 100 to 110 Metro- 
politan francs per kilogram, but upon 
delivery found that the maximum price 
obtainable for bananas on the open market 
in France was only 60 francs, 

Of interest to American traders was the 
suspension of licensing for all imports from 
the United States, effective November 17. 
However, licensing of imports purchased with 
free dollars was resumed at the end of the 
month. 

Consumer prices continue their upward 
trend. According to the official index (July 
1945-100) retail food prices rose from 165 
in December 1947 to 231 in December 1948 
and 287 in October 1949. The most-recent 
unofficial estimate put the index at 290 in 
November 1949 

Total exports during the period January 
August 1949 amounted to 587,100 tons valued 
at 19,390,000,000 C. F. A. francs ($154,000,000) . 
Imports during the same period amounted 
to 657,700 tons valued at 22,067,000,000 C. F. 
Thus French West 
Africa had an adverse trade balance of 2,677,- 
000,000 C. F. A. francs ($21,000,000) during 
the first 8 months of 1949 

A report on the January-August 1949 op- 
erations at the ports of French West Africa 
reflects an increase of 40 per cent in passen- 
ger traffic and 25.5 per cent in freight traffic 
as compared with the like period in 1948; 
similarly, passenger traffic on the railroads 
of French West Africa increased 58 percent 
and freight tonnage 22 percent. The differ- 
ence in rail traffic was attributed in part to 
the Federation-wide rail strike in 1948. 

The Inspector General of Fisheries of 
French West Africa announced that the re- 
sults of a recent survey of the coastal waters 
revealed that within a distance of 60 kilom- 
eters more than 600 species of fish were 
caught of which one-third were edible. Ar- 
rangement are well under way to form co- 
operatives of the fisherman of the coastal 
region to increase their number and modern- 
ize the equipment. 

Early in November the French West African 
Government announced that the latest cen- 
sus of livestock revealed that there were 
6,000,000 cows, 18,000,000 sheep and goats, 
2,000,000 horses, and 300,000 camels in the 
4,700,000 square kilometers comprising the 
area of French West Africa; that most of the 
breeding was now done by the nomads and 
that at least two-thirds of the livestock were 
to be found in the interior savanna areas. 
Measures are now under way to increase the 
humber of grazing areas and to control the 
Insect-Carried plagues, especially trypano- 
soma (sleeping sickness) 

According to an official report from the 
Bureau of Mines of French West Africa, min- 
eral production for the first 9 months of 
1949 (in tons) was as follows: Ilmenite, 20,- 
009; zircon, 7,000; and aluminum phosphates, 
4,500. The exploitation of the graphite mines 
found in the locality of Lola, cercle de 
N’Zerekore, in French Guinea, is also being 
planned 


A. francs ($175,000,000) 





Zinc white and lithopone are available for 
export from Japan. 


January 23, 1950 
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Guatemala 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
GUATEMALA CITY 
(Dated December 30, 1949) 


Business in Guatemala was good during 
December 1949, with the exception of a few 
lines, such as hardware, not sharing in the 
holiday sales which dominated commercial 
activity during the month. A 24-hour strike 
of electric-company workers beginning on 
the morning of December 23 kept retail sales 
slightly under those of December 1948, in- 
stead of surpassing them as was expected in 
some quarters. Importers of goods not hav- 
ing holiday sales appeal continued to be cau- 
tious and exporters of minor commodities, 
such as cattle hides, were plagued by a down- 
ward trend in world prices, recently accentu- 
ated by currency devaluation in major pro- 
ducing nations such as Argentina. 

Congress passed a law authorizing the 
Executive to stimulate and facilitate the 
formation of a company for the construction 
of a railroad across northern Guatemala. 
The State is authorized to contribute the 
equipment, track, and facilities of the Vera- 
paz Railway and right-of-way across na- 
tional lands, while private firms and indi- 
viduals are expected also to subscribe to 
shares. A total of 40 percent of the com- 
pany’s stock may be owned by non-Guate- 
malans 

There were few developments in the mat- 
ter of coffee contract renegotiations. On De- 
cember 14 the Guatemalan Delegation of the 
Central American-Mexican Coffee Federa- 
tion departed for Washington. The 15-per- 
cent coffee export tax law passed by Con- 
gress had not yet been signed by the Pres- 
ident. Congress was requested to give an 
interpretation of the clause in coffee con- 
tracts by which growers may be relieved of 
their obligations upon payment to the buyers 
of $0.25 per 100 pounds of coffee not de- 
livered, whenever delivery is prevented by 
force majeure. Congress, however, declined 
to interpret legislation on this point, opin- 
ing that the law was clearly understandable 
as written. 

At two meetings held with Ministry of 
Economy Officials, flour importers discussed 
the resolution of December 5 which reap- 
plied the provisions of a resolution of April 
20, 1949, requiring importers of flour to show 
evidence of purchase of domestic flour in a 
quantity equal to imports. At the second 
meeting the Ministry ruled that all orders 
placed prior to December 5 would be permit- 
ted entry at the ratio of 33 percent of do- 
mestic to imported flour, the ratio in effect 
prior to the fall storms which resulted in the 
complete relaxation of controls for two brief 
periods. 

Imports during the first 10 months of 
1949 were valued at $59,126,000, while exports 
were $42,834,000. During the same period 
of 1948, imports had a valuation of $57,657,- 
000, and exports $40,714,000. Guatemalan 
foreign-exchange reserves on November 30 
were $39,912,000, compared with $48,205,000 
on the same date in 1948 and $39,645,000 on 
October 31, 1949. 

The Minister of Agriculture has proposed 
the installation of a system of pump and 
pipe irrigation for the dry plain of Las 
Fraguas along the Montagua River in eastern 
Guatemala. Suggestions for the irrigation 
of this area have been made at various times 
in the past, but nothing has yet been done 
about it. 

Smuggling of cattle from Mexico has 
caused concern among Guatemalan livestock 
interests who fear the introduction of foot- 


and-mouth disease. Measures now have been 
taken to require proof of Guatemalan origin 
of all cattle slaughtered commercially for 
food in border towns. Other animals, pre- 
sumably of Mexican origin, will be destroyed 
by the authorities. 

With the signing of a collective contract 
on November 29, the labor conflict of Pan 
American Airways ended. The contract, 
which brought wage increases and other 
benefits to the workers and certain guaran- 
ties to the employer, was the result of direct 
negotiation among management, the syn- 
dicate concerned, and the company’s non- 
union employees. A similar labor dispute 
beatween the American-owned Empresa 
Eléctrica and its workers, which has been 
following legal procedures in the labor 
courts, developed suddenly on December 23 
into a wildcat strike by the impatient work- 
ers. Electric power returned after a 24-hour 
stoppage, the Government having arranged 
a 10-day truce. 

Organized labor played a major role in 
bringing about passage in Congress of an 
emergency law on land rents, aimed at pro- 
tecting tenant farmers from being dispos- 
sessed by landholders. 


Hashemite Jordan 


Kingdom 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. LEGATION AT 
AMMAN 
(Dated December 13, 1949) 


As the implication of the serious Jordan 
and Arab Palestine trade deficit for 1949, 
amounting to some P£5,000,000 (1 Pales- 
tinian pound=$2.80), estimated to amount 
to approximately 50 percent of the value of 
total imports, became evident, stringent 
controls were imposed with the view to de- 
creasing the gap. A strict system requiring 
import licenses and exchange permits was 
set up whereby all prospective importers 
must apply for and obtain an import license 
before the necessary foreign exchange will 
be granted. Goods, whenever possible, are 
imported from soft-currency countries, and 
those which must come from hard-currency 
countries (principally the United States) are 
imported on a priority basis, top priority be- 
ing given to agricultural machinery, phar- 
maceutical products and other items essen- 
tial for the development of the country. 
Drastic reductions have been made in imports 
of luxury items, especially from hard-cur- 
rency countries. 

Administration of this system has caused 
much criticism, notably in Arab Palestine, 
whose importers have claimed discrimination 
in favor of Jordan importers. Particular 
concern was voiced by Arab Palestinians re- 
garding the imposition of fees and taxes on 
goods entering Arab Palestine by Allenby 
Bridge on the Jordan River (which borders 
Arab Palestine and Jordan), the scarcities 
of essential goods, and the substantially 
higher prices in Arab Palestine. In Novem- 
ber passport and visa controls at Allenby 
Bridge were abolished and a committee was 
set up to consider abolishing charges on 
goods entering Arab Palestine. 

The Jordan Government recently has es- 
tablished two governmental agencies dealing 
with economic matters. The Economic De- 
velopment Board, composed of the Ministers 
of Communications, Finance, Agriculture, 
and Commerce, was organized to study proj- 
ects in connection with the £1,000,000-inter- 
est-free British loan, and refugee relief 
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projects under the proposals of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission. The 
Higher Economic Council, composed of Min- 
isters of Finance and Communications and 
certain bankers and merchants, was estab- 
lished for the purpose of studying Jordan's 
over-all foreign trade situation and present- 
ing recommendations in connection there- 
with to the Government. 

During November the prices on most com- 
modities rose 2 to 5 percent. The rise in 
prices of goods from the United States was 
substantially higher as such rises included 
increases caused by the devaluation of the 
Palestinian pound in relation to the dollar. 

Among the most important commodities 
experiencing price rises were cement and 
gasoline. Cement, imported via _ Beirut, 
Lebanon, registered an increase from about 
P£18 per ton to P£24 per ton, and, as a result, 
the Government is taking steps with a view 
to establishing a local cement factory. Gas- 
oline increased in price about 15 percent. 

Drastic reduction of imports during No- 
vember resulted in much loss in customs 
duties, one of the principal sources of rev- 
enue and, as a consequence, duties on sugar, 
cement, vehicles, tires, spare parts, motors, 
tobacco, and cigarettes were raised 

The Jordan Government is buying wheat 
and barley from peasants in order to build 
up stores for export. In November negotia- 
tions for the sale of 7,000 tons of barley to 
the Turkish Government for sterling were 
concluded. Earlier in the year, 5,000 tons 
had been exported to Europe. 


Hong Kong 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. Ss. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT HONG KONG 
(Dated December 7, 1949) 


Although the fall of Canton to the Chinese 
Communists in mid-October made Hong 
Kong's trade with South China uncertain, the 
colony enjoyed a record month in its for- 
eign trade, as imports reached a postwar 
high of the equivalent of US$48,546,298 and 
exports amounted to US$35,032,718. This 
was 8.5 percent below the postwar high regis- 
tered in September, but 37 percent above 
October 1948. 

(The percentages expressed herein refer to 
changes in imports and exports as expressed 
in local currency values; however, when con- 
versions are made into the United States 
dollar equivalent, a decrease in foreign trade 
results because of the 30 percent devaluation 
in the exchange rate of the British pound to 
the United States dollar.) Imports from 
China amounted to the equivalent of US$12,- 
053,331 (North China, $6,976,050; Central 
China, $1,210,637; and South China $3,866,- 
644) or 24.8 percent of the colony's total 
The United States continued in second place, 
accounting for $9,603,234, followed by the 
United Kingdom with $6,093,675, India, $2,- 
864,395, and British Malaya, $2,505,261. 

China continued to be Hong Kong’s largest 
purchaser, as exports amounted to the equiv- 
alent of US$9,137,010 (North China, $4,845,- 
770; Central China, $2,529,498, and South 
China, $1,761,742), followed by the United 
States with $6,022,245; Macao with $%5,206,- 
237, although it is understood that these ex- 
ports are destined eventually for other areas; 
British Malaya with $3,648,792; and the 
United Kingdom, $2,002,699. 

Textile fabrics and small wares comprised 
the largest category of imports into Hong 
Kong during October, with a value of US$5,- 
186,124, followed by products for heating, 
lighting, and power, valued at the equivalent 
of US$4,532,065, and animal and vegetable 
Oils and waxes, US$3,245,907. 
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The chief mercantile exports comprised 
miscellaneous crude or simply prepared prod- 
ucts, US$3,747,920; animal and vegetable oils, 
fats, greases, and wax, US$2,983,552; and 
textile fabrics and small wares, US$2,421,206. 

Exports to South China were severely re- 
stricted during the later part of the month 
following the Communist take-over of that 
region, and prices of cotton piece goods and 
woolen knitting yarns declined severely. Al- 
though exports of paper to Canton were cur- 
tailed, buyers for Tientsin and Shanghai were 
active in Hong Kong, which led to a slight 
increase in prices. The trade difficulties be- 
tween Hong Kong and Canton also spread 
to imports of vegetables from South China, 
and in an effort to increase production of 
farm products, the colony authorized the un- 
limited use of night soil. Owing to dimin- 
ished supplies and a general tendency to 
hoard food, there was a general upswing in 
most food prices over the September level. 
It was generally agreed, however, that the 
price increases had no foundation and that 
they would come down as soon as the atmos- 
phere cleared. 

Market prices of some other commodities 
tended to decline, however. The Hong Kong 
Department of Supplies and Distribution an- 
nounced a further reduction in the price of 
coal, to US$15.23 per ton for Indian, and 
US$15.05 per ton for South African, making 
a total reduction of 25 percent in coal prices 
since 1946. Tea prices also declined, as 
Broken Orange Pekoe first-quality tea 
dropped from US$43.75 to US$41.13 per picul 
of 133!, pounds 

Bank deposits declined in October, and 
loans and advances dropped the equivalent 
of nearly US$18,000,000. Many important 
local firms reduced their outstanding com- 
mitments and in some cases completely paid 
off their advances against United States dol- 
lars. The security market showed signs of 
recovery toward the end of October, which 
was attributed in some quarters to the fact 
that businessmen hoped for resumption of 
trade with South China 

Free-market exchange rates in the. colony 
fluctuated between HK$5.98 and HK$6.18 to: 
US$1, the average for the month being 
HK$6.08. 

Through train service between Kowloon 
and Canton was 





disrupted; however, the 
Hong Kong Government operated daily train 
from Kowloon to Shumchun at the frontier; 
and the Communists ran trains from that 
village to Canton 

The fall of Canton marked the beginning 
f the Hong Kong airport's slackest period 
since its construction During the first 2 
weeks of November a daily average or 44 


aircraft arrived and departed, which was less 
than half the number of planes calling at 
the airfield prior to the capture of Canton 

Although telegraph and telephone service 
between Hong Kong and Canton was not 
available at the end of October, unregistered 
mail service had been resumed 

The seven Chinese Industrial Exhibition 
building where the latest goods and ma- 
chinery produced in the colony were to be 
displayed commencing December 15, 1949, 
were well under construction, and the 427 
display booths had already been rented by 
the end of October. 


India 


AIRGRAM FROM Ll. S. EMBASSY AT 
NEW DELHI 
(Dated December 19, 1949) 


In part as a consequence of the unresolved 
impasse in Indo-Pakistan trade and the re- 





duced level of imports resulting from de. 
valuation and the restrictive import licensing 
policy, general business conditions contin. 
ued to be moderately depressed during the 
month of November. Cotton-mill Operations 
were at levels substantially below those for 
the like period of the preceding year, The 
jute industry maintained the reduced Scale 
of operations (1 week shut-down per month) 
adopted earlier to cope with material short. 
ages, but at the close of the period an- 
nounced that it would be able to resume con- 
tinuous operations on a 42.5-hour week in 
December No noteworthy developments 
occurred in the production trends in Other 
industries Security markets revived mo- 
mentarily in response to hints of further 
concessions to industry growing out of the 
mid-month meeting in New Delhi of the 
Standing Committee of the Industrial Ad- 
visory Council, but the advance was short. 
lived Money markets remained dull anq 
easy, and bank deposits, note circulation, 
and loans and advances showed no signifi. 
cant movements 


Prices of a few export 
products, notably 


groundnuts, declined 
slightly, but others either showed no change 
or displayed some tendency to rise. General 
wholesale prices, as measured by the Eco- 
nomic Adviser’s Index averaged 390.2 for 
the month (Base: year ended August 1939 
100) as compared with 393.3 for the preced- 
ing month and 382.2 for November 1948. 
On November 26, 1949, figures purporting 
to be derived from official sources were pub- 
lished in the local press concerning the 
volume of foreign investment sanctioned 
by the Government during the 8 months 
since the issue of the Government's policy 
statement on foreign investments of April 
1949. According to these figures 59 appli- 
cations have been received of which 37 have 
Approval was given to 29 
similar applications in the preceding year 


been approved 


The proposed capital outlay in connection 
with the 66 approved projects was reported 
to be approximately 220,000,000 rupees ($46,- 
000,000 at the new rupee-dollar rate) of 
which 62,000,000 rupees ($13,000,000) will be 
The majority 
of the applications received and sanctioned 
were from the United Kingdom. About 10 
foreign applications were 
Among the 
tablished are automobiles, 


derived from foreign sources 


percent of the 
from the hard-currency area 
industries to be es 


chemicals and dru raw film, general engi- 

neering, leather, paper, textile machinery, 

nonferrous metals, and printing inks 
Announcement has been made of the 


conclusion of an Indo-Ceylonese Trade Agree- 
ment for the mutual exchange of specified 
commodities and for the control of reexports 
from each of the respective countries Under 
the terms of the Agreement, which Is to re- 
main in force for the calendar year 1950, 
Ceylon agrees to facilitate the export to 
India of copra and coconut oil, rubber, scrap 
iron, hides and skins, graphite, citronella 
oil, and unmanufactured tobacco, in return 
for coal, firebrick, steel, cotton waste, yarn, 
and piece goods, jute goods, spices, and 
coffee 

Early in the month, the Government 
announced that substantial reductions of 
expenditure, both in the current and the 
capital budget, would be necessary to control 
the increasing deficit Total expenditures 
will be curtailed by 400,000,000 rupees during 
the current fiscal year ending March 31, 1950 
For the next fiscal year, it is planned to 
reduce the capital budget by 800,000,000 
rupees. To effect this saving, river develop- 
ment projects will be cut from 300,000,000 
rupees to 140,000,000; central grants to the 
Provinces from 300,000,000 rupees to 150,- 
000,000; and drastic reductions will be made 
in projected railway development outlays 
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To effect further economies, the Finance 
Ministry announced on November 15, 1949, 
that an emergency pay cut would be imposed 
on officers receiving 3,000 rupees per month 
or more and that a system of compulsory 
savings would be introduced. The pay cut 
will amount to 250 rupees plus one-fourth 
of the excess of pay over 3,000 rupees per 
month. Rates of subscription to the com- 
pulsory savings scheme start at 9.4 percent 
for the salary bracket 251 to 500 rupees per 
month, and rise to 21.8 percent for the 
pracket above 3,000 rupees. Salary reduc- 
tions under the compulsory savings scheme 
will be added to the provident funds of the 
employees affected. Provincial governments 
are expected to adopt similar schemes follow- 
ing the example set by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

Security markets and business sentiment 
were temporarily upset by the circulation by 
the Ministry of Commerce of a memorandum 
containing certain tentative recommenda- 
tions for the reform of the Indian Com- 
panies’ Act. The prop sals involved the cur- 
tailment of the present powers of managing 
agents, the tightening of present regulations 
governing authorized, subscribed, and paid- 
up capital stock, and enhanced powers of in- 
vestigation and control of company affairs 
by the Central Government. In view of the 
strongly adverse reaction in business circles, 
the Government issued a press note explain- 
ing that the memorandum did not embody 
actual Government decisions on the various 
issues 

According to statistics which became avail- 
able during the month, total exports of In- 
dian merchandise during October 1949 were 
348,900,000 rupees, as compared with 334,- 
400,000 rupees in September and 338,100,000 
in August Exports to the dollar area for 
the corresponding months were 89,800,000 
rupees, 67,500,000 rupees and _ 66,000,000 
rupees respectively 

The Chief Controller of Imports announced 
on November 28, 1949, that additional appli- 
cations would be received for the importation 
from soft-currency countries of certain ar- 
ticles for which only Open General License 
XV concession licenses were’ previously 
granted. The principal commodities affected 
are manila hemp, electrical equipment, type- 
writers and parts, certain chemicals, raw 
wood, and exposed cinema film It is be- 
lieved that this relaxation of import controls 
reflects an improvement in the Indo-U. K 
trade balance 


Indonesia’ 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S$. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT JAKARTA (BATAVIA) 
(Dated December 2, 1949) 


The successful conclusion of the Round 
Table Conference at The Hague, Netherlands, 
on November 2, 1949, brought to an end more 
than 3 years of political dispute between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands but. still 
leaves unsolved the economic problems with 
which the country has been faced since the 
latter part of 1945 

Shortages of rice, textiles, and other con- 
sumer goods continued to increase inflation- 
ary pressures on the domestic price level 
which have not been offset by increased pro- 
duction and exports. It is apparent from 
the export statistics for September and Oc- 
tober that some products are being with- 
held from the market for speculative and 
hoarding purposes because of uncertainty as 

‘Statistics for Netherlands New Guinea 
are included 
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to the future of the Indonesian currency. 
With the resumption of ECA aid early in 
November and allocation of US$37,500,000 
for the purchase of rice, cotton cloth, yarn, 
and other products, immediate procurement 
of additional supplies will be of considera- 
ble aid in combating further price increases. 

A large number of strikes took place dur- 
ing November, mostly for wage increases. 
These strikes involved postmen, retail work- 
ers, textile, shipping, motion-picture em- 
ployees, and others. The strikes were un- 
organized and without union leadership, 
and were undoubtedly due to the increased 
pressure of higher living costs. In the native 
cigarette industry there was a temporary 
shut-down by management in protest against 
the increase in excise taxes last September 
(see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 7, 1949). 

The proposed Inter-Indonesian Economic 
Congress of commercial and industrial lead- 
ers and businessmen, originally scheduled for 
November 15, was postponed until Decem- 
ber 2. 

AGRICULTURE 


In the former Federal area of Java and 
Madura, which contains 55 percent of the 
total irrigated rice area and 40 percent of 
the dry rice area, a recent forecast gives the 
total production of irrigated and dry rice 
as 4,281,700 metric tons of paddy, as com- 
pared with 4,446,500 in the same area in 1937. 
The estimate was based on the harvest re- 
turns through August, which practically 
completes the west monsoon irrigated rice 
season. The yield per hectare of irrigated 
rice was 2,296 kilograms in 1949 as com- 
pared with 2,254 kilograms in 1937. 

Production of export crops during Sep- 
tember showed a slight decline from those 
in August, with the exception of palm oil 
and palm kernels, which registered small in- 
creases 

Production of major products in Septem- 
ber (January-September figures in paren- 
theses) were as follows, in metric tons: Es- 
tate rubber, 14,445 (124,436); tea, 2,008 (18,- 
146); cinchona bark, 713 (5,090); palm oil, 
13,439 (83,351); palm kernels, 2,298 (20,260) ; 
cocoa, 53 (634); and hard fibers, 215 (1,772). 

Wholesale-price quotations on the Batavia 
market either maintained the high level 
reached in September and October or rose to 
new peaks during November, indicating a 
continuing adjustment following devalua- 
tion in September. The greatest price in- 
crease was shown in Borneo white pepper, 
which rose to 40 guilders per kilogram at the 
end of October 


Cost-oF-LIVING INDEX 


As noted, food prices in Jakarta (Batavia) 
and other cities of Indonesia have been rising 
steadily since the low point of the year 1949 
was registered in May. The principal in- 
crease has been in rice, which rose from 
70 guilder cents per liter (800 grams), aver- 
age milled quality, to 1 guilder at the end of 
November. The cost-of-living index, based 
on free-market prices of 19 domestic food 
products, in Jakarta (Batavia) rose from 
1,210 in September to 1,255 in October. 

Retail gasoline prices were increased, 
effective November 1, 1949, from 461!4 guilder 
cents per liter to 49 cents (about $0.52 to 
$0.5414 a gallon). Corresponding increases 
in wholesale prices of gasoline and other 
petroleum products also became effective on 
that date 

FOREIGN TRADE 


September imports amounted to 281,695 
tons valued at 134,035,000 guilders (US$50,- 
933,000) (US$1=— 2.625 guilders in September 
and 3.80 guilders in October) and exports, 
623.973 metric tons valued at 124,613,000 
guilders (US$47,353,000). October exports 


showed a sharp decline from September 
to 325,809 metric tons, valued at 79,251,000 
guilders (US$20,856,000), principally be- 
cause of the decline in petroleum shipments 
from 36,800,000 guilders in September to 
3,300,000 guilders in October. Most other 
products, however, helped in accounting for 
the total drop in value. October import sta- 
tistics are not yet available. 


PRODUCTION OF MINERALS 


Crude-petroleum production in Septem- 
ber totaled 3,693,048 barrels, compared with 
3,925,665 barrels in August. Refinery out- 
put increased from 4,131,180 barrels in Au- 
gust to 4,286,593 barrels in September. 
Principal refinery products in September 
were as follows: Gasoline, 1,525,976 barrels; 
fuel oil, 1,267,378; Diesel oil, 912,855; kero- 
sene, 422,969; and aviation gasoline, 98,319. 
Bauxite exports in October totaled 58,700 
tons, as compared with 41,595 metric tons in 
September. Exports of bauxite went only to 
the United States. 


FINANCE 


Bank notes in circulation on November 23 
amounted to 1,867,710,176 guilders as com- 
pared with 1,805,986,763 guilders on October 
19. The black-market rate of the guilder in 
relation to the dollar continued to reflect the 
feeling of uneasiness now current, stemming 
from the anticipation that a new Indonesian 
currency will be introduced after the trans- 
fer of sovereignty involving devaluation of 
the Netherlands Indies guilder. Both Dutch 
and Indonesian authorities have expressed 
the opinion that a new currency and cur- 
rency reform are inevitable with the estab- 
lishment of a new Government. During the 
month, the guilder was quoted in the free- 
market from 24 guilders to 28 guilders to 
the dollar. On November 28, the free-mar- 
ket rate for gold was quoted at 41.75 
guilders per gram, as compared with 38.60 
guilders on October 25. 

The Secretary General of the Department 
of Finance stated in a recent meeting of 
Government officials that the measures taken 
to control inflation, including increases in 
excise taxes, has brought about an apprecia- 
ble decrease in the anticipated budget deficit 
for 1949. 


Panama 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PANAMA CITY 
(Dated December 30, 1949) 


After a number of months of generally 
poor business conditions in 1949, Panama’s 
economy received a substantial seasonal boost 
from Christmas sales. Some merchants re- 
ported a higher volume of sales than during 
the preceding Christmas season; the general 
impression was that customers were just 
as numerous but shopped more carefully and 
spent less than they had in the preceding 
year. 

One of the first acts of the recently formed 
administration of President Arnulfo Arias, 
whose government the United States formally 
recognized on December 14, 1949, was to 
change the working hours of Panamanian 
Government officers to a 6-day schedule of 
7:00 a. m. to 1:30 p.m. The new schedule, 
which business interests had opposed earlier 
on the ground that with these hours official 
agencies would be unable to provide the pub- 
lic with the service to which it was entitled, 
had been vetoed in November by the then 
President, Dr. Daniel Chanis, Jr. 

Discussions in the National Assembly, re- 
garding the budget for 1950, with a proposed 
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over-all figure of $29,000,000, attracted con- 
siderable attention in the press. Final action 
had not been taken by December 30. Mean- 
while, in various statements during Decem- 
ber, President Arias promised governmental 
economy, protection to foreign as well as 
Panamanian interests, and efforts to lower 
the cost of living. 

The general coffee shortage felt throughout 
the rest of the Hemisphere had its effects in 
Panama, as most dealers ran out of the better 
grades of coffee early in December. The 
Shortage was relieved effectively, however, 
through distribution to dealers of approxi- 
mately 200,000 pounds of Ecuadorean coffee 
purchased by the Livestock, Agricultural and 
Industrial Bank at a reported price of be- 
tween $41 and $42 per hundredweight. Pan- 
ama’s own coffee crop, which normally sup- 
plies about 95 percent of the country’s re- 
quirements, was not expected to appear in 
the markets until late in January. 

International-air line operating services to 
Panama reported heavy holiday bookings, 
particularly to and from the United States 
A United States air carrier in January an- 
nounced that it would inaugurate a new 
tourist service schedule connecting Panama 
with New Orleans and Houston. Approxi- 
mately 600 passengers arrived late in Decem- 
ber for a 1-day stay on the Isthmus. The 
vessel bringing them was a large cruise ship 
of a Netherlands steamship line making its 
first of four stops scheduled for the winter 
cruise season. With a view toward welcom- 
ing more tourists and attracting more Canal 
Zone residents, the Panamanian Government 
announced the formation of a group of spe- 
cially trained tourist police, whose function 
would be to assist foreign visitors. 

Transit traffic through the Panama Canal 
remained at a high level during December, 
with one 7-day period having a total of 113 
transits by toll-paying vessels. Canal traffic 
for the first 11 months of the year was re- 
ported as being higher than for the same 
periods in the two preceding years. 

Further publicity was given to the intensi- 
fied efforts of United States authorities in 
the Canal Zone to assist in the elimination 
of contraband traffic from the Zone to the 
Republic by strict enforcement of United 
States treaty obligations to limit sales of 
goods in the Zone to specific categories of 
persons, mostly United States Government 
employees residing in the Zone. The contin- 
uous problem with regard to smuggling, more 
acute in periods of inflation, has arisen from 
the disparity of prices between United States 
Government controlled outlets in the Zone 
and the normal retail stores in the Republic. 

The Commissary Division of the Panama 
Railroad Co. awarded another contract to 
a Panamanian firm, this time for 372,000 
pounds of fine granulated white sugar for de- 
livery in February. The firm which won the 
bid has won a number of similar contracts in 
the past 6 months. 

According to figures released by the Pana- 
manian Government, as of December 31. 
1948, there were 25,173 automobiles registered 
in the Republic, more than 16,000 of which 
were from Panama Province. However, mu- 
nicipal authorities in Panama City unoffi- 
cially estimated that the 1949 figure would 
be considerably higher. Despite the wide- 
spread availability of good used cars at fairly 
low prices, many of them from United States 
Government employees returning home from 
the Canal Zone, automobile dealers were sat- 
isfied with the general volume of sales of new 
cars. 

The general decline, felt for several months, 
in the number of both private- and public- 
building projects, forced Panama’s only Ce- 
ment factory, one of its most important in- 
dustries, to suspend production temporarily 
because of its overstocked and unsold inven- 
tory. 
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Phili ppines 


AIRGRAM FROM L. 3S. EMBASSY AT 
MANILA 


(Dated December 28, 1949) 


The traditional free economy of the Phil- 
ippines was brought under Government con- 
trol with the imposition during the last 
month of 1949 of drastic import and ex- 
change controls. Such measures became 
necessary because of the increasing negative 
balance of payments, heavy Government 
deficits, and an incipient flight of capital. 
(The imposition of exchange controls and 
of more drastic import controls were re- 
ported in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Janu- 
ary 2, 1950, page 25.) 

Under Executive order 295, issued Decem- 
ber 1, a number of new items were added to 
the list of controlled imports, while much 
more severe percentage cuts were imposed 
on imports previously under control. Thus, 
the allowable imports in 1950 of certain 
products, expressed in percentages of imports 
in 1948, the newly established base year, are 
Passenger automobiles, 20; soap, 10; fabrics, 
25, except nylon, silk, and khahi, the quota 
for which is 5 percent; cigarettes, 20; electric 
refrigerators, 50; and chewing gum, 5 per- 
cent. 

Particular criticism was directed against 
the control of such necessary foodstuffs as 
flour, corned beef, and sardines, and of items 
used by local manufacturing plants By 
Executive order 297, issued December 24, 
some of the quotas, particularly for food 
products, were increased, and provision was 
made to exempt from control materials 
needed for local manufacturing. A few new 
items, however, were added to the list of 
controlled commodities 

The prospect of rising prices caused con- 
siderable concern, and several of the larger 
department stores announced that they 
would hold the line. The cost of grocery 
products has begun to rise, however, and it 
is believed that prices generally may ad- 
vance sharply a few months hence when 
existing stocks are greatly reduced The 
Government agency, Philippine Relief and 
Trade Rehabilitation Administration, has 
brought to court a number of petty violators 
of price ceilings, but apparently without 
further legislation it is powerless to enforce 
its regulations. PRATRA is now circulariz- 
ing importers for data on their next 6 
months’ requirements of commodities the 
prices of which it is hoped to control. 

Applications for import licenses are de- 
cided upon by a three-man committee com- 
posed of the Executive Officer of the Import 
Control Board, a representative of the De- 
partment of Finance, and a representative 
of the Central Bank. The committee is ad- 
vised by one representative each from the 
American, Philippine, and Chinese Chambers 
of Commerce. 

The basis for exchange controls was laid 
by the passage on June 15, 1948, of Republic 
Act 265, which established the Central Bank 
of the Philippines, defined its powers in the 
administration of the monetary and bank- 
ing system, and amended the pertinent pro- 
visions of the Administrative Code with 
respect to the currency and the Bureau of 
Banking. In its circular 19, issued November 
17, 1949, the Central Bank placed restrictions 
on the use of credit in authorizations to 
purchase certain imports, and finally on De- 
cember 9, the bank's circular 20 announced 
the imposition of controls over all dealings 
in gold and foreign exchange 


The immediate effect of circular 29 was to 


paralyze incoming shipments. Subsequent 
rulings were issued by the Central] Bank 
in clarification of the requirements of the 
exchange-control regulations, and by the 
end of the year the congestion in Manila 
harbor was somewhat relieved. Steps taken 
by the bank have been reported in previous 
issues Of FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, or are 
noted elsewhere in this issue. 

On December 20, the United States Armed 
Forces in the Philippines announced that 
effective immediately military payment cer. 
tificates would take the place of pesos for 
the payment of salaries to American person. 
nel and for all financial transactions on 
United States bases. The same day American 
personnel were given the opportunity to ex. 
change pesos for the certificates. It was 
emphasized that the move was designed to 
assist the Philippine Government in the 
enforcement of exchange control by remoy- 
ing one source of dollars that might reach 
the black market 

Because of typhoon damage sustained in 
the central Philippine islands in November. 
estimates of the 1949-50 sugar crop have 
been revised downward from 833,775 short 
tons to 800,460 tons About 200,000 tons 
have been allocated for domestic consump- 
tion, leaving a balance of not more than 
600,000 tons for export The figures show 
some improvement over the 1948-49 crop 
of 728,580 tons, of which 520,000 were ex- 
ported. It appears probable that Philippine 
sugar interests may press for legislation 
making it compulsory for gasoline consumers 
to utilize a gasoline-alcohol mixture. 

Exports of copra in November 1949 
amounted to 50,991 long tons, bringing the 
total for the 11 months to 513,453 tons, com- 
pared with 573,822 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948. Shipments for the year 
1949 are estimated at about 565,000 tons, 
against 625,630 tons in 1948. Recent copra 
prices have maintained a relatively high 
level. Coconut-oil exports during January 
to November 1949 amounted to 57,868 tons, 
an increase of 21,764 tons over the same 
period in 1948. 

Production of abaca in 1949 is estimated 
at 510,000 bales, or 76,608 bales lower than 
in 1948. Abaca exports for the first 11 months 
of 1949 totaled 420,972 bales in contrast to 
550,688 bales for the same period of 1948. 
The Philippine Rehabilitation Finance Cor- 
poration has begun the granting of loans 
in the Davao abaca area and is considering 
a similar loan system for the southern Luzon 
and Samar-Leyte producing regions 

Rice production during the crop year 1949 
50 is estimated at about 1,653,000 metric tons 
of milled rice, or an increase of about 40,000 
tons over the preceding crop. The rice situa- 
tion in general has been favorable, with 
supplies adequate and prices reasonable. Al- 
though the 1949-50 crop is expected to be 
the largest in the country’s history, authori- 
ties have announced that substantial im- 
ports of rice will still be necessary to main- 
tain an adequate supply of the cereal 


. ° 
Spain 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MADRID 
(Dated December 15, 1949) 


Economic news in Spain is mixed as the 
year 1949 ends. Rising prices, weak finan- 
cial markets, increasing budget and taxes, 
mild labor unrest, and weakness in certain 
export markets, are partially offset by favor- 


(Continued on p. 44) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
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Commerce, Unless Otherwise Indicated 


Automotive 
Products 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


DEVELOPMENTS, DENMARK 


Assembly of motor vehicles in Denmark 
has been virtually suspended for several 
months. In a meeting held on November 21, 
1949, with representatives of the assembly 
plants, automobile importers, and labor 
unions, the Minister of Commerce gave as- 
surance of the issuance of import licenses in 
1950 to enable plants to maintain a limited 
output of vehicles for the Danish market. 

In view of the serious shortage of dollars, 
the greater part of the licenses probably will 
be issued to cover imports from plants lo- 
cated in Great Britain and, to a less extent, 
from factories in France, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, and Germany. 

Reliable sources report that the Govern- 
ment has offered to issue import licenses for 
automotive parts totaling, in value, 6,000,000 
crowns (1 crown = US$0.1447) to form a basic 
stock of supplies on which to commence pro- 
duction. It is stated that the contemplated 
issuance of import licenses covers parts for 
the assembly of about 8,000 vehicles in 1950 
As importers of complete motor vehicles un- 
derstand that their total 1950 purchases will 
be maintained at least at the 1949 level (be- 
tween 6,000 and 7,000 units), the total num- 
ber of vehicles permitted to enter the coun- 
try in 1950 should aggregate from 14,000 to 
15,000. Production by the assembly plants 
is expected to commence in April. 


DEVELOPMENTS, GERMANY 


The first models of the 34-ton truck series 
of the Volkswagenwerke were displayed re- 
cently in Wolfsburg, Germany. The stand- 
ard model is a delivery truck powered with 
an air-cooled Volkswagen engine in the rear. 
The truck has a speed fully loaded of about 
50 miles per hour and a gasoline consump- 
tion of approximately 27 miles per gallon. 
The standard model will be priced at 5,850 
Deutche marks f. o. b. factory. (1 Deutche 
mark = US$0.238. ) 

Mass production of a series of 10,000 of 
the new trucks was scheduled to begin in 
January 1950, and the first units are ex- 
pected to come off the assembly line in Feb- 
ruary 1950. In addition to the standard 
type, the new truck will be produced as a 
station wagon, as an 8-passenger bus, and as 
a traveling retail store. 

Production of the Volkswagen passenger 
car in 1949 is estimated at 45,000 units. 


PRODUCTION, GERMANY 


Production of automotive vehicles in Ger- 
many in October 1949 included 11,797 pas- 
Senger cars, 5,073 trucks, and 198 busses, 
compared with 10,373 passenger cars, 4,905 
trucks, and 247 busses in September 1949. 
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The major passenger-car manufacturers 
showed substantial increases. The increase 
in truck output was centered on vehicles of 
1-ton or less capacity; this classification ac- 
counted for about 51 percent of total output 
in October 

Of 9,393 motor vehicles exported from 
Bizonal Germany in the first 7 months of 
1949, European countries received 8,818 units. 
The leading purchasers were Belgium (3,115 
units), the Netherlands (2,544), and Switzer- 
land (2,495). 

Export figures for August, September, and 
October 1949 are not available, but prelimi- 
nary reports indicate a substantial decrease, 
especially since devaluation of currencies. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN OPERATION, 
GERMANY 


Motor vehicles, including tractors and 
motorcycles, in operation in the U. S.-U. K. 
zones of Germany on October 1, 1949, totaled 
1,389,412 units, compared with 1,243,638 on 
July 1, 1949. The October 1, 1949, total in- 
cluded 354,522 passenger cars, 303,516 trucks, 
490 tank cars, 10,107 busses, 615,552 motor- 
cycles, 94,590 tractors, and 10,635 other ve- 
hicles. In addition 179,640 trailers were in 
operation. 


GREENLAND WILL PURCHASE MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


Expenditure of 170,000 crowns (1 crown 
US$0.1449) for the purchase of seven trucks 
and one station wagon is included in the 
Greenland administration budget for the 
fiscal year 1950—51. 


IMPORTS, NEW ZEALAND 


Imports into New Zealand from the United 
Kingdom included 677 motorcycles in Jan- 
uary-July 1949. Motorcycle registrations de- 
clined from 28,000 units in 1930 to less than 
20,000 in June 1949. 


EXPORTS OF U. K. Firms 


Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., of the United King- 
dom, exported 47,929 motor vehicles in Jan- 
uary-October 1949, an increase of 4,725 over 
the corresponding period of 1948, according 
to reports. The principal market was Aus- 
tralia, followed by Belgium, Holland, South 
Africa, New Zealand, India, and Switzerland. 

Of 13,000 passenger cars and Land-Rovers 
manufactured by Rover Company, Ltd., Soli- 
hull, Birmingham, in the year ending July 
30, 1949, 9,000 units were exported. The 
Land-Rover, a utility vehicle, is said to have 
a large oversea market for military purposes 
as Well as for agriculture and industry. 


NEW PASSENGER-CAR DESIGNS, U. K. 


The design for a passenger car powered 
with a gas turbine-driven engine has been 
initiated by the Austin Motor Co., Long- 
bridge, Birmingham, England, according to 
the British press. The experiment follows 
careful study, begun more than 2 years ago, 
of the possibilities of using this type of 
engine in a road vehicle. Some strikingly 
original ideas are said to be incorporated in 
the preliminary lay-out of the car. 


The vehicle is described as having an en- 
gine mounted in the chassis with the main 
shaft lying vertically for the purpose of driv- 
ing an hydraulic pump of the positive dis- 
placement type. The pump is part of the 
transmission system, which carries the power 
developed by the turbine to all four wheels. 

There is no clutch, gear box, or propeller 
shaft. A throttle for the turbine’s fuel sup- 
ply and a lever controlling the stroke of the 
pump are the only controls. 

Preliminary work on the design of a simi- 
lar passenger car also has been carried out 
by Armstrong Siddeley Motors, Ltd., Park- 
side, Coventry, Warwickshire, and the Rover 
Motor Company, Ltd., Solihull, Birmingham, 
has conducted prolonged experiments with a 
similar engine. 


U. K. Cars ASSEMBLED IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND INDIA 


The first British Hillman Minx manufac- 
tured in the Union of South Africa left the 
assembly line of the Rootes Group, distribu- 
tor in Capetown, on November 23, 1949. The 
unit incorporated 30 percent of South Afri- 
can materials and was assembled from main 
components received from the United King- 
dom in a completely knocked-down condi- 
tion. It is stated that the present rate of 
assembly is two units a day, which is ex- 
pected to be increased to five a day in 1950. 

An assembly plant under construction by 
Leyland Motors (S. A.) Ltd., at Elandsfontein, 
near Johannesburg, will become Leyland’s 
South African headquarters. 

At a new workshop recently built at Jurla, 
Bombay Province, India, Leyland vehicles 
also will be assembled by the company repre- 
sentative serving Bombay, Central Province, 
and Saurashtra. 


NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES, U. K. 


The total number of motor vehicles in 
Great Britain exceeded 4,000,000 units in 
1949, an increase of nearly 1,000,000 units 
since 1938. Of the vehicles in operation in 
1949, passenger cars totaled 2,107,000 com- 
pared with 1,944,000 in 1938. 


U. K. EXpORTS OF COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 


Of the 157,000 commercial vehicles (ex- 
cluding public-service units) manufactured 
in the United Kingdom in 1948, a total of 
68,000 units, or 43 percent, were exported. 
In 1949, the ratio of exports to production 
remained the same, but output reached an 
annual rate of 195,000 vehicles with exports 
totaling 85,000 units. 

Australia was the major market for British 
commercial vehicles in 1949, taking 30 per- 
cent of the units exported in the first 10 
months of the year. Other leading countries 
of destination for United Kingdom exports 
were India, New Zealand, British West Africa, 
and British East Africa. The Union of South 
Africa has become more difficult as a market 
for United Kingdom commercial vehicles be- 
cause of ti.e emphasis placed on the impor- 
tation of completely knocked-down vehicles. 
Canada was one of the strongest of the hard- 
currency markets, importing 2,500 vehicles 
in January-October 1949. 
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United Kingdom manufacturers are faced 
with the problem of increasing exports inas- 
much as the Government allocated only 
50,000 commercial vehicles annually for the 


home market. Deliveries to the home mar- 
ket totaled 89,000 vehicles in 1948 and 110,000 
vehicles in 1949. 


YUGOSLAV DEVELOPMENTS 


A factory in Maribor, Yugoslavia, is manu- 
facturing the 3-ton Praga RN13 truck for 
flat country and the Prvenac, which is bet- 
ter suited for hilly roads, acocrding to the 
Yugoslav press. It is stated that 6,000 
trucks will be built in 1951. 

The press states that since the war Yugo- 
slavia has established local production of 
passenger cars, trucks, tractors, and motor- 
cycles. The industry expects eventually to 
produce all motor vehicles and spare parts 
required in the country, according to the 
report. 


Chemicals 


EXxPorRTS OF TANKAGE AND DRIED BLOOD, 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s exports of tankage (“guano”) 
in November 1949 totaled 7,610 metric tons. 
Europe was the principal destination, with 
the Netherlands the largest single purchaser. 

Exports of dried blood in November were 
1,095 tons. The United States took 500 tons. 


IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and allied 
products in the first 10 months of 1949 in- 
creased $8,267,000 in value over those in the 
corresponding period of 1948. Totals were 
$105,764,000 and $97,497,000, respectively, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF NITRATES, 
CHILE 


Exports of nitrates, Chile’s second most 
important source of foreign exchange, in- 
creased to 1,562,735 metric tons in the period 
January-September 1949, compared with 
1,249,930 tons in the corresponding period of 
1948. Sales to the sterling area accounted 
for most of the increase. 

Production of nitrates in the first 10 
months of 1949—1,306,000 tons—was approxi- 
mately 30,000 less than in the corresponding 
period of 1948. 


ZINC HYDROSULFITE NOT PRODUCED IN 
FRANCE 


Zinc hydrosulfite is not being produced in 
France, and the French Chemical Syndicate 
has indicated that its manufacture is not 
contemplated. 


War DAMAGE TO POTASH MINES, FRANCE 


War damage to potash mines in Alsace, 
France, is estimated at 2,500,000,000 francs. 
Mines Domaniales de Potasse d’Alsace report 
the operation of 19 pits at the end of Sep- 
tember 1949. 


COMPANY FORMED To MANUFACTURE 
PLASTICS, BELGIUM 


A new company for the manufacture of 
plastics has been established in Belgium. 
Known as Slovic, S. A., it was formed jointly 
by Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
and Slovay et Cie., Brussels. ICI has agreed 
to make available to the new corporation 
its processes and technical knowledge and 
the right to exploit in Belgium, the Nether- 
lands, and Luxembourg its patents for the 
manufacture of certain types of plastics. 
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Sloval et Cie. is supplying land, buildings, 
and the necessary installations for the man- 
ufacture of vinyl plastics at its factory in 
Jemeppe-sur-Sambre. 


PRODUCTION OF SODA ASH‘ AND CAUSTIC 
Sopa, CHINA 


Yungli Chemical Works, Tangku, China, 
reports production of 4,860 metric tons of 
soda ash and 418 tons of caustic soda in 
October 1949. This is said to be the largest 
increase in output in the past 12 years. 


POSTWAR CHEMICAL SHORTAGES LARGELY 
OVERCOME, FRANCE 


Critical postwar shortages of chemicals in 
France have been largely overcome, and ad- 
justments are being made as the rationing 
of key products is ended. Production of 
some items, including sulfuric acid and cal- 
cium carbide, is below spring levels; how- 
ever, the output of soda ash, superphos- 
phates, and potash is higher. 


PRODUCTION INDEX, WESTERN GERMANY 


The production index for Western Ger- 
many’s chemical industry (excluding artifi- 
cial fibers) rose to 92 in November 1949 from 
90 in October and 88 in September. (1936 
equals 100.) 


PRODUCTION OF INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS, 
WESTERN GERMANY 


Production of certain important industrial 
chemicals in Western Germany in Septem- 
ber, October, and November 1949 was as fol- 
lows, in thousand metric tons: Nitrogenous 
fertilizers (N content), 33.4, 34.9, and 33.5; 
phosphatic fertilizers (P,O.), 26.7, 22.8, and 
21.2; soda ash, 43.7, 48.9, and 48.0; caustic 
soda, 18.7, 21.0, and 22.7; sulfuric acid, 71.5, 
76.0, and 77.7; and calcium carbide, 48.4, 38.1, 
and 384. The November (figures. are 
preliminary. 


SODIUM-BICARBONATE PLANT COMPLETED, 
INDIA 


The sodium-bicarbonate plant of Tata 
Chemicals, Limited, India, was completed 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1949, 
according to the company’s annual report 


IMPORTS, GREECE 


In the first quarter of 1949, Greece im- 
ported chemicals valued at 30,170,197,000 
drachmas, according to statistics of the Min- 
istry of National Economy. The United 
States accounted for 10,595,960,000 drachmas, 
or 34 percent. (For statistical purposes, the 
Ministry converts foreign currencies at the 
official rate of 5,000 drachmas to US$1.) 


HUNGARIAN NEEDS 


Development of the manufacture of inor- 
ganic chemicals is considered essential to the 
successful implementation of the Hungarian 
5-year economic plan, especially because of 


its importance to agriculture and heavy 
industry. 
War damage to the chemical industry, 


which in some cases was as high as 80 per- 
cent, has been repaired. However, because 
of the expansion of the industry contem- 
plated under the Five-Year Plan, large-scale 
investments will be needed to meet increased 
raw-material requirements. The demand 
for chemical products is expected to in- 
crease. 


INDIA DISTRIBUTES PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZERS 


The Two-Year Plan for intensive cultiva- 
tion in Madras, India, includes a project for 
the subsidized distribution of phosphatic fer- 
tilizers to increase food production. It is 





also planned to distribute ammonium sul. 
fate. Agricultural depots will SUpply phos. 
phatic fertilizers (bonemeal and Superphos- 
phate) at concessional rates—in Selecteq 
areas, at half the cost—and ammonium sul- 
fate at the controlled rate (cost price), 
Stocks of about 48,000 tons of Phosphates 
and 80,000 tons of ammonium sulfate are 
expected to be made available to the Several 
districts of the Province in the 1949-50 crop 
year. 


COOPERATIVE FERTILIZER FACTORY, THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The only cooperative fertilizer factory in 
the Netherlands is a plant at Viaardingen, 
which makes phosphatic materials. It pro- 
duces about 28 percent of the country’s tota) 
output of superphosphates. 


PHILIPPINE SMALL FARMERS To REceEIyp 
FERTILIZER ON CREDIT 


The establishment of a sinking fund to 
buy fertilizers for resale to small farmers on 
credit has been authorized in the Philip- 
pines. It will be administered by the De. 
partment of Agriculture 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TaAR DyEs, Spaty 


Ten firms in Spain—all in Barcelona— 
produce coal-tar dyes. However, more than 
75 percent of the entire output is made by 
three large companies. Annual production 
is estimated at 1,965 metric tons of all types 


PYRETHRUM PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s production of pyrethrum in 
1949 is expected to increase to 285 long tons, 
according to estimates of the Territory's De- 
partment of Agriculture. Output in 1948 
was 243 tons 


PLASTICS FaCTORY BEGINS OPERATIONS, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


The Yugovinil plastics factory near Split, 
Yugoslavia, has begun operations. Its an- 
nual production is expected to be 5,000 
metric tons of plastics materials. 


CARBON-BLACK PLANT COMPLETED, 
YOGOSLAVIA 


The Pecina carbon-black plant near Bakar, 
Yugoslavia, has been completed and trial 
runs have begun. Four of the factory's ten 
were scheduled to start operations 
at the end of November. It is hoped that 
the output of this plant, together with that 
of the factory at Kuntina, will meet do- 
mestic needs for carbon black. The Bakar 
plant is said to be more modern than the 
one at Kutina 


ovens 


Coal and Coke 


ECE COoAL-ALLOCATIONS RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS FOR THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1950 


A total of 13,481,000 tons of solid fuels 
have been recommended for allocation to 
16 European countries, Trieste, and French 
North Africa for the first quarter of 1950 
by the Coal Committee of the United Na- 
tions Economic Commission for Europe in 
Geneva Recommended allocations, by 
country of origin, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

The United States has been notified of an 
apparent deficit of 1,621,000 tons of coal in 
Europe for the first quarter of 1950, compared 
with 3,400,000 tons for the last quarter of 
1949. The deficit is made up of 799,000 tons 
of steam coal, 94,000 tons of gas coal, 200,000 
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tons of coking fines, 215,000 tons of graded 
anthracite, 285,000 tons of anthracite fines, 
and 28,000 tons of brown coal briquettes. 
past experience, however, has shown that the 
member countries of the ECE Coal Commit- 
tee have tended to overstate their import 
requirements, so that the actual demand 
from the United States will no doubt be con- 
siderably below the stated deficit. 


Recommende d Export Allocations for the 
First Quarter of 1950 
[Thousands of tons] 


| | 
| | 
|} Quan- 





tity ex- 
pected 
to be Other | Total 
Country of origin moved | alloca- | alloca- 
under tions tions 
trade 
agree- 
ments 
Austria... 10 . 10 
Western Germany $, 250 4,250 
Belgium 1, 065 316 1. 381 
Czechoslovakia 147 147 
France and the Saar 417 417 
French North Africa ‘ 25 
Netherlands 33 
Poland 3, 754 
South Africa 30 
United Kingdom 3 934 
Total 8, YI16 4, 6 13, 481 


Total allocations for the first quarter in- 
clude almost 3,000,000 tons of coal and coke 
from Poland, the United Kingdom, and Bel- 
gium for which trade agreements negotia- 
tions are in progress but have not been con- 
cluded. This is part of the 8,916,000 tons ex- 
pected to move under trade agreements in the 
first quarter of 1950. 

There remained unallocated for the first 
quarter 384,500 tons of coke and patent fuel, 
which are surplus to European requirements, 
and 401,500 tons of steam and gas coal for 
which satisfactory trade and payment ar- 
rangements could not be made 


Construction 


(Prepared in the Construction Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


REPORT OF PLANNED HOTEL CONSTRUCTION, 
MExIco 

The report that the Hilton hotel chain 

contemplates the erection of a new hotel in 


Monterrey, Mexico, has recently been revived. 
It is stated that a site has been purchased. 


VENEZUELAN CANAL REPORTED ABANDONED 


The Venezuelan Government has aban- 
doned the construction of the canal con- 
necting the Orinoco River with the Carib- 
bean Sea, according to the Venezuelan press. 
This project, previously reported to cost be- 
tween $150,000,000 and $270,000,000 and to 
take 10 years to complete, was discarded, ac- 
cording to the press, as a consequence of 
public criticism and an adverse report sub- 
mitted by the independent committee of 
engineers appointed by the Development 
Corporation. No official statement has been 
made by the Venezuelan Government. 





Official import statistics for naval stores 
are not available in Argentina, but trade 
Sources estimate that imports of rosin in the 
third quarter of 1949 totaled 5,705 metric 
tons, compared with 110 tons in the corre- 
Sponding period of 1948. France was the 
principal supplier. 
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Electrical 
k;quipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


SECOND UNIT OF POWER PLANT INSTALLED, 
LAGUNA VERDE, CHILE 


The second generating unit in the Laguna 
Verde (Chile) steam electric power plant was 
inaugurated on December 5, 1949. Laguna 
Verde is located about 12 miles south of 
Valparaiso. In the inauguration ceremony 
the President of Chile expressed apprecia- 
tion for the financial assistance extended by 
the International Bank. 

This second unit has a capacity of 30,000 
kilowatts, and the entire plant, including 
the first unit, will have an installed capacity 
of 52,500 kilowatts. The plant is now the 
second largest power plant in Chile. The 
largest is the Sauzal hydroelectric generat- 
ing station, with a capacity of 75,000 kw. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ECUADOR 


Work is progressing on the hydroelectric 
power plant for the city of Ambato, Ecuador. 
When turbines and generators are installed, 
the plant will have an output of some 2,100 
horsepower, with power lines of 45.8 kilom- 
eters to Ambato and intervening villages. 
About 7,000,000 of the estimated 9,000,000 
sucres (Official rate 13.50 sucres per dollar) 
for the project has been invested in less than 
a year of work, according to press reports. 
Other water-power projects for the cities of 
Quito, Cuenca, and Loja have not been ini- 
tiated because of financing difficulties. 


PROPOSED INCREASE IN GENERATING 
CAPACITY, INDIA 


Further generating capacity should be 
added to the power system of Bombay, ac- 
cording to a recent report by the Central 
Electricity Commission to the Government 
of India. The Commission suggested a min- 
imum of three sets of 15 megawatts each for 
the extension of the Chola power station. 
This is in addition to (1) extension of the 
Bhira power station, for which arrangements 
are in progress and which would add 60,- 
000,000 to 75,000,000 kw.-hr. to the annual 
generation of that station and (2) the pro- 
posal of Tatas to undertake the installation 
of two additional units of 11 megawatts each 
in the Bhivpuri power station. 

The Commission believes that with the 
completion of these works by 1953, the stag- 
gering of the industrial load might be re- 
moved and normal conditions restored, also 
that the removal of staggering should be 
considered only when the additional plant 
proposed for the Chola powerhouse is ready 
for use. 

In view of higher United States prices fol- 
lowing devaluation of sterling as well as the 
difficulty in securing exchange to the value 
of $5,600,000, it is reported to be the opinion 
of the Commission that the plant should 
be obtained from the soft-currency area 
although it would mean a delay by about 
1 or 1% years. 


TRANSFORMERS ORDERED FOR INSTALLATION 
IN Mysore, INDIA 


The Indian representative of the Japanese 
Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 
has received an order for 100 transformers to 
be installed in Mysore, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Indian press. Delivery 
is promised within 6 months. 


MEXICAN CITY INSTALLS OWN POWER 
SYSTEM 


A new electric light plant, construction 
of which was initiated in Ciudad Juarez, 
Mexico, in December 1948, was being tested 
during the last week of November. This 
project is being financed by the Comisi6én 
Federal de Electricidad, which let the con- 
tract to the construction company, Eje, S. A., 
of Mexico City. Cost of construction has 
been estimated at 12,000,000 pesos (U. S. 
$1,396,440). 

The plant will operate on natural gas but 
will use Diesel fuel as an emergency auxiliary. 
Two Westinghouse turbine units of 5,000 kilo- 
watts each have been installed. The electric 
power now used in Ciudad Juarez is imported 
from El Paso, Texas. 


PLANT EXPANSION, MANAGUA, NICARAGUA 


The Managua Light & Power Co. (Em- 
presa de Luz y Fuerza Eléctrica de Managua), 
in Nicaragua, a nationally owned institution, 
has decided to expand its installation by the 
addition of a 3,000-kilowatt generator. The 
company hopes to make suitable arrange- 
ments with the supplier to finance the equip- 
ment over a period of approximately 3 years, 
and to have the equipment installed and 
ready for operation by the end of 1950. 

In order to pay for the new machinery the 
company plans to increase its rates by ap- 
proximately 20 percent, effective the first of 
January 1950. It is understood that pre- 
liminary authorization for that increase has 
been received from the national authorities. 


EQUIPMENT FOR TURKISH COAL MINE 


A major portion of the surface electrical 
equipment already bought for the Zonguldak 
coal mine in Turkey is being supplied by the 
International General Electric Company. 
Below-ground electrical installations are be- 
ing supplied by Metropolitan-Vickers and 
British Thompson-Houston, both British 
concerns. 


ZANZIBAR WILL REPLACE ELECTRIC 
SUPPLY SYSTEM 


Zanzibar (East Africa) expects to replace 
its present electric supply system in the near 
future. Equipment will consist of three mod- 
ern supercharged Diesel engines, which will 
drive three generators producing alternating 
current at 11,000 volts to be distributed on a 
ring system. The main ring will be 514 miles 
long, and there will be two main substations 
and ten transformers, each giving to its area 
230 volts (1-phase) or, in the case of com- 
mercial use, 400 volts (3-phase). It is under- 
stood that the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
are preparing specifications for bids. 


Foodstufts and 


Alhed Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


MEXIco’s CROP 


Mexico’s 1949 cacao crop was expected to 
be somewhat smaller than in the peak pro- 
duction years of 1947 and 1948 because of 
drought in the summer of 1949 in the two 
leading cacao-producing States of Chiapas 
and Tabasco. Production in 1949 is estimated 
at about 6,000 metric tons. Final official 
estimate of the 1948 cacao production is 
6,500 metric tons, a 7 percent decrease from 
the 1947 official estimate of 7,039 tons. 

Of the estimated 6,000 tons produced in 
1949, from 1,600 to 2,000 tons will be con- 
sumed by the two factories producing cacao 
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butter and cocoa. About one-half of the 
total production, or 3,000 tons, will be ab- 
sorbed in the chocolate industry. Thus there 
probably will be about 1,000 tons for export 
if farmers decide to accept the international 
prices, which have been much lower than 
Mexican prices. 

The 1,000 metric tons that have been stored 
for several months have not been exported 
because producers have been trying to obtain 
higher prices than those in the United States 
market. They have been hoping the domestic 
market would absorb existing stocks. 

Concensus among trade sources is that the 
cacao industry is in line for general expan- 
sion. Even though the 1949 crop is expected 
to be smaller than the two preceding crops, 
the trade is optimistic for 1950 with esti- 
mates up to 4,000 tons for export. This could 
be possible, inasmuch as a normal crop and 
a continued decline in domestic consump- 
tion may make larger export stocks available. 
Little increase in production can be expected 
from present additional planting because 
there is an interval of from 5 to 7 years be- 
tween planting and an initial sizable crop. 


Fish and Products 


DANISH ACTIVITIES 


The fisheries industry of Denmark is con- 
tinuing its campaign to aid production in 
other countries and increase exports of its 
own products. 

Two Danish companies have opened head- 
quarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, and plan to 
establish a cannery there if present fishing 
operations in the estuary of the River Plate 
are successful. Every possible support of 
the enterprise has been promised by the 
Government of Uruguay. Further intensifi- 
cation of sales efforts in Switzerland are indi- 
cated by the sending of a Danish fishery 
specialist there. 

A fish-meal factory at Esbjerg, Denmark, 
has begun processing starfish into meal. 
Starfish have been found to yield from 30 to 
35 percent meal with a 25 to 30 percent pro- 
tein content. The meal is reported to be 
suitable for chicken and pig feed. The plant 
expects to produce starfish meal only when 
herring are not available. 


QUICK-FROZEN MOLLUSKS AVAILABLE IN 
SPAIN 


The preparation of quick-frozen squid, 
octopus, and sepia for export is a relatively 
new but prospering industry in Vigo on the 
western coast of Spain. Markets have been 
opened in Argentina and in the United States. 

[The United States Bureau of the Census 
shows that 49,337 pounds of fresh and frozen 
shellfish, not otherwise identified, valued at 
$10,254, were received at New York from 
Spain in the first 10 months of 1945, com- 
pared with 10,413 pounds, valued at $1,606, in 
all of 1948. Squid, octopus, and sepia are not 
identified separately. | 

Squid (calamar), octopus (palpo), and 
sepia (choco) are frozen round with heads on, 
at a temperature of 25 degrees below zero, 
centigrade. After freezing, the fish are stored 
at 14 degrees below zero, centigrade. Upon 
removal from storage, they are wrapped in- 
dividually in sulphurized paper and boxed in 
wood shipping cases of 10 pounds net weight 
each. Recent quotations indicate that the 
products can be made available in New York, 
including transportation in a ship’s cold 
chamber, at approximately 20 cents a pound. 


Fruits 


FOREIGN TRADE, BRAZIL 


Import statistics show that in the period 
1937-46 Brazil imported about 70 percent 
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of its fresh fruit requirements from Ar- 
gentina, and was entirely dependent on that 
country during the war. The prewar pat- 
tern of trade had only begun to be reestab- 
lished in 1947-48 with the United States, 
Canada, and other countries supplying part 
of Brazil’s needs, when the import licensing 
procedure, effected in May 1948, practically 
cut off deciduous fruit imports except from 
Argentina. Under normal conditions, im- 
ports of apples, peaches, and pears are re- 
ceived from Argentina from January 
through June. From July until December 
fruit shipments are received from the United 
States and Canada, importers taking advan- 
tage of the fact that seasonal harvests take 
place at opposite times of the year in the 
Northern and Southern Hemispheres. 

In 1948, the Brazilian Government gave 
permission to one firm to ship to Canada 
300,000 boxes of Brazilian oranges in exchange 
for 250,000 boxes of apples. The firm that 
made this shipment reports that it sustained 
a heavy loss because the oranges were not 
well accepted in Canada, and, despite rela- 
tively good prices brought by the Canadian 
apples in Brazil, the operation was unprof- 
itable. In June 1949, 50,000 boxes of oranges 
were sent to Canada in return for 50,000 
boxes of apples, but again the difficulty of 
disposing of the oranges made the trade un- 
satisfactory. This firm does not expect to 
again undertake a similar venture. 

Because supplies from the United States 
and Canada were so difficult to obtain in 
1949, Brazilian importers have continued to 
order apples and pears from Argentina be- 
yond the usual termination of imports in 
July. Although Argentine fruit stored be- 
yond July deteriorates, it is expected that 
imports from Argentine refrigerated ware- 
houses will continue until the new crop is 
placed on the market in January. It is be- 
lieved that Argentina holds sufficient stocks 
to meet this demand. Trade sources esti- 
mate that supplies from North America in 
1949 will total only about 30 percent of those 
received in 1948. 

An announcement was made September 
25 by the Export-Import licensing agency of 
the Banco do Brazil that licenses would be 
granted for fresh fruit originating in hard- 
currency areas under barter arrangement if 
the credit were derived from the sale of 
tobacco, plywood, or cacao. The firm mak- 
ing the barter is required to be both importer 
and exporter, and no transfer of credit can 
be made. It has been reported that trans- 
actions have been made in which cocoa but- 
ter was bartered for Canadian and United 
States apples and pears 

Imports of pears in the first 5 months of 
1949 amounted to 8,349 metric tons, of which 
Argentina supplied 8,300 tons and the United 
States 139 tons. Imports of apples in the 
January—May period of 1949 amounted to 12,- 
480 tons, of which Argentina furnished 11,002 
tons, the United States, 1,258 tons, and Chile, 
220 tons. 


Meats and Products 


BELGIAN MEAT SITUATION 


Livestock slaughter in Belgium in the third 
quarter of 1949 amounted to 70,700 metric 
tons, carcass weight, the highest for any 
quarter since liberation. Based on known 
trends, it was expected that production in the 
fourth quarter would approximate the prewar 
level of 77,000 metric tons. 

Pork production has risen sharply, totaling 
93,000 metric tons in the first 9 months of 
1949, as compared with 59,000 tons during 
the corresponding period in 1948. Produc- 
tion is entirely from domestic hogs. Slaugh- 
ter of domestic and imported horses remains 





far above prewar, whereas the Slaughter of 
beef cattle including imported animals, js 
somewhat below prewar. ‘ 

An important factor in the increased meat 
production has been the feeding of cattle 
and hogs to heavier weights. With the cur- 
rent low prices for lard, a decline in average 
weights of hogs marketed is to be expected 

Meat production from domestic livestock . 
not yet sufficient to meet domestic consump- 
tion requirements except during a short pe- 
riod beginning about November 1 when 
farmers bring their livestock in from the 
pastures. 

During the first 10 months of 1949, Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg imported 45,000 metric 
tons of meat, about 10 percent less than in 
the like period of 1948; and 47,000 metric 
tons of live animals which was considerably 
higher than in 1948. About 75 percent of the 
imports of live animals are beef cattle, of 
which Denmark supplies about 1,000 tons 
monthly. France is the second largest 
source, supplying about 800 tons monthly, 
followed by the Netherlands and Ireland. 
More than half of the horse imports, or about 
600 tons monthly, are supplied by Ireland. 

Meat imports consist largely of fresh or 
frozen beef and horse meat. Canned-meat 
imports in 1949 averaged less than 100 tons 
monthly. The United States supplies very 
little beef but is by far the largest supplier 
of horse meat, with shipment averaging more 
than 1,000 tons monthly of fresh and frozen 
horse meat, mostly hind quarters. Canada 
supplies about 100 tons monthly 

Since the beginning of November, the Min- 
istry of Agriculture has prohibited the im- 
portation of hogs, horses, cattle, and fresh 
and frozen meat, except beef from all sources, 
and mutton from the Netherlands. This ac- 
tion was taken because of the large supplies 
of domestic meat during the autumn months, 
The prohibition on imports of salt-cured 
meat and frozen quarters of horse 
meat may be lifted early in 1950, depending 
somewhat on weather conditions. 

The outlook for 1950 is for much smaller 
imports of frozen beef and horse meat. 
Domestic supplies will be considerably greater 
and imports will consist largely of live ani- 
mals rather than fresh or frozen meat. The 
estimated total slaughter for 1950 is 350,000 
metric tons compared with an estimated 
290,000 metric tons for 1949 


horse 


Poultry and Products 


EGG AND POULTRY SITUATION IN IRELAND 


Production of eggs and poultry in Ireland 
has expanded rapidly in the past 2 years, 
as a result of the stimulus of the Egg and 
Poultry Development Scheme and of the 
increasing availability of feedstuffs. 

Egg exports in the first 9 months of 1949 
were 150 percent greater than in the cor- 
responding period of 1947 and 56 percent 
more than in the first 9 months of 1948. 

Although by sgreement all poultry and 
egg exports are destined for the United 
Kingdom, egg exports to that market were 
threatened by increased British production 
and competition from Denmark and other 
suppliers. This situation, however, was im- 
proved by the devaluation of the pound ster- 
ling and the subsequent reduction in Brit- 
ish purchases of Canadian eggs. If Ireland 
hopes to retain this export market the field 
per hen (now estimated at 100 to 110 eggs 
per year), must be increased by culling flocks 
and by more scientific feeding and breeding 
to reduce costs. The present price arrange- 
ment with the British Ministry of Food 
expires on January 31, 1951. Other prewar 
and possibly potential markets are Germany, 
Spain, and Argentina 
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Furs 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, ARGENTINA 


production of furs in Argentina, on an 
annual basis, has been estimated as follows 
(in number of skins): Red- and gray-fox, 
900,000; skunk, 200,000 to 300,000; sealskins, 
30,000; red weasel, 60,000 to 80,000; black 
weasel, 200,000; nutria, 500,000; and hare, 
el November 1949, exportable stocks 
of red- and gray-fox furs amounted to about 
1,000,000 skins, and stocks of viscacha skins 
(Viscaccia chilensis) have been estimated at 
1,000,000 Nutria exports are estimated at 
900,000 skins annually, and hare at 2,000,000. 
However, during the period January-—Sep- 
tember 1949, only 274 bales (of about 2,500 
skins eacn) of hare skins had been exported 


SITUATION IN DENMARK'S Fur INDUSTRY 


During the period January September 1949, 
Denmark imported 37 tons of raw furs and 
39 tons of dressed or prepared furs and ex- 
ported 49 tons of the former and 200 kilo- 
grams of the later Imports of raw furs in 
all of 1948 totaled 82 tons and of dressed or 
prepared furs, 23 tons. In the same year, 
Denmark exported 40 tons of raw furs and 
500 kilograms of dressed or prepared furs. 

The Danish fur trade believes that mink is 
the most suited for competition on the world 
market. The mink population has increased 
in Denmark, and it is expected that the ap- 
proaching season (January—September 1950) 
will bring about 140,000 mink skins onto the 
market 


General Products 


FoUNTAIN PENS, BALL-POINT PENS, AND 
MECHANICAL PENCILS, BRAZIL 


Only one relatively small firm in Brazil 
produces mechanical pencils. The annual 
average production of this firm totals 5,000 
units Fountain pens and ball-point pens 
are not produced in Brazil 

Brazilian sales of fountain pens in 1948 
totaled 1,500,000 units. Although this figure 
was three times the average annual prewar 
sales volume, it represented a 35 percent de- 
crease compared with 1947 sales. This reduc- 
tion was attributed to a tighter money supply 
and reduced foreign-exchange allocations. 
Trade sources expect the 1949 and 1950 sales 
volume to remain at the 1948 level 

Demand for ball-point pens was negligible 
in 1948 compared with sales volume in 1946 
and 1947 

An estimated 300,000 mechanical pencils 
were sold in Brazil during 1948. Those made 
of cellulose compounds constituted about 75 
percent of the volume and 85 percent of the 
value of total sales. 

Current import restrictions temporarily 
threaten to eliminate United States products 
from this market. Even when these restric- 
tions are lifted, keen competition is expected 
from French and Italian manufacturers of 
low-priced pens and pencils. German prod- 
ucts with well-established prewar reputation 
now are finding ready outlets. Prices for 
European products compare favorably with 
similar products from the United States. 
Domestic production is not expected to de- 
velop serious competition. 


TYPEWRITER Factory To BEGIN 
PRODUCTION, THE NETHERLANDS 
A newly formed typewriter manufacturing 
company is expected to begin production in 
the Netherlands in the near future. For 
the present all parts for the new machine 
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will be manufactured on a _ sub-contract 
basis. The new company hopes to manu- 
facture its own parts in about 2 years. 

The principal objective of the new firm 
will be to manufacture a low-priced portable. 
Only 750 parts are required for the new 
machine compared with 1,500 parts neces- 
sary for the assembly of the average type- 
writer. Production in 1950 is expected to 
total 8,000 units, but 20,000 machines is the 
goal for 1951. The Netherlands Government 
has stipulated that 60 percent of the 1950 
production and 80 percent of the 1951 pro- 
duction must be exported, hard currency 
countries being preferred. 

The company also plans to manufacture 
a standard model, 2 years after the portable 
machine is in production. The type and 
type-arm on the portable will be so con- 
structed that they can also be used on the 
standard model. 


CARBON PAPER AND TYPEWRITER RIBBONS, 
PORTUGAL 


At present, carbon paper is not manufac- 
tured in Portugal. Some years ago an at- 
tempt was made to manufacture it, but 
because of the manufacturers’ inability to 
compete in price with the imported paper 
the venture was unsuccessful. Some carbon 
paper has been imported in bulk and pack- 
aged and labeled locally. 

One manufacturer of typewriter ribbons 
has been in operation since 1934. This fac- 
tory has a production potential of 5,000,000 
meters, but actual output has remained a 
fraction of this figure because of competition 
from imported products. 

In prewar years Portuguese imports of both 
carbon paper and typewriter ribbons came 
principally from Germany, with the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and Sweden as 
minor suppliers. 

Because of the adverse trade balance with 
the United States, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment has imposed severe restrictions on im- 
ports of United States commodities not 
deemed highly’ essential. Importers of 
United States carbon paper and typewriter 
ribbons have been consistently denied im- 
port licenses. As a result, imports of carbon 
paper and typewriter ribbons during recent 
months have been almost entirely from the 
United Kingdom, France, and Belgium. The 
devaluation of the pound sterling has im- 
proved the competitive position of British 
products in the Portuguese market. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS FROM SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Exports of bristles from Shanghai, China, 
in October 1949 totaled 185,600 pounds. Ex- 
ports to the United States totaled 45,790 
pounds (25 percent of the total), and to the 
U.S. 5S. R., 139,810 pounds (75 percent of the 
total). 

Exports to the United States in October, as 
compared with September, decreased by 67 
percent in quantity and 66 percent in value. 


Toy EXxporTs TO THE U. S. From 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Exports of toys to the United States from 
Czechoslovakia during the 10-month period, 
January-October 1949, amounted to $16,497, 
compared with $18,650 in the corresponding 
period of the preceding year. 


CEMENT AND CONCRETE PRODUCTION AND 
FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


In the 10 months ended October 1949, 
Canada’s cement plants produced 13,445,750 
barrels of cement, 15 percent more than the 
11,697,532 barrels produced in the corre- 
sponding period of 1948. Exnorts of cement 
in the 10-month period of 1949 totaled 19,124 
barrels, and imports totaled 1,618,637 barrels. 


United States exports of cement to Canada in 
the same period totaled 1,093,881 barrels val- 
ued at $3,609,105. 

Production of specified concrete products 
in the first 10 months of 1949 was as follows: 
Brick, 26,954,343; blocks, all types, 40,836,199; 
pipe, 97,905 tons. These figures represent 
production by 103 of the principal manu- 
facturers which normally account for 85 per- 
cent of the total Canadian output of con- 
crete products. 


DECLARED EXPORTS TO THE U. S. From 
CHINA 


Declared exports from Shanghai, China, to 
the United States during the 9-month period, 
January-September 1949, included the fol- 
lowing: Art works and antiques, $236,000; 
paper novelties (paintings, toys, umbrellas, 
and lanterns), $10,000; lacquerware, $4,500; 
ivory and manufactures, $3,000; fur dogs, 
$5,000; sandalwood fans, $2,500; and rosaries, 
$1,700. 


SHORTAGE OF WORKERS IN PORCELAIN 
INDUSTRY, DENMARK 


A shortage of skilled workers is restricting 
the expansion of the Danish poreclain indus- 
try. It requires about 10 years to train a 
craftsman in this industry, and, because of 
the low pay received by apprentices, new 
workers are not attracted. 


EXCHANGE OF PHONOGRAPH RECORDS WITH 
OTHER COUNTRIES, HUNGARY 


Reportedly, the Hungarian phonograph- 
record industry is conducting an exchange of 
records with Poland, Czechslovakia, and the 
Soviet Union. Czechosolvakia is Hungary’s 
best customer for this commodity. 


PREFABRICATED Houses To BE PRODUCED, 
INDIA 


India’s prefabricated-house factory, 
located near Delhi, is nearing completion. 
Anticipated production is 16 houses per day 
of three 7-hour shifts. Each “prefab” will 
weigh 6 tons and will be composed, primarily, 
of a mixture of cement and jumna sand. 


BUILDING-MATERIAL SUPPLY SITUATION, 
PAKISTAN 


Pakistan’s cement plants currently are pro- 
ducing more than the country needs. Roof- 
ing materials also are in good supply from 
domestic sources. Nearly all plumbing, elec- 
trical supplies, hinges, and similar building 
products, however, must be imported. 


GLASS AND GLASSWARE PRODUCTION, 
PORTUGAL 


The glassware industry of Portugal is com- 
posed of 34 plants, employing 8,792 workers. 
These plants produced 23,364 metric tons of 
glass and glassware during the period Janu- 
ary—September 1949. 


G.Ass-BoTTLE SupPPLy SITUATION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Total glass-bottle imports into the Neth- 
erlands in 1948 and the first 8 months of 
1949, according to official Netherlands statis- 
tics, are shown in the accompanying table. 

Netherland imports of glass bottles from 
the United States were valued at 5,545,000 
guilders ($2,107,000) in 1947; 2,307,000 
guilders ($876,000) in 1948; and _ 170,000 
guilders ($64,600) in the first 8 months of 
1949. 

Because the Netherland’s domestic indus- 
try is expanding and also because that coun- 
try is purchasing glass bottles from nondollar 
countries on the basis of bilateral trade 
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agreements, it is uncertain whether the 
United States will be able to maintain even 
its present level of glass-container exports to 
the Netherlands. 

Present annual demand for glass contain- 
ers in the Netherlands is estimated at 75,000 
metric tons; production approximates 45,000 
tons, and imports average 30,000 tons. Ex- 
ports are negligible. 


Imports of Glass Bottles Into the 
Netherlands 





January- 
O48 A 
194 August 1949 
= a eo 52) =_ 
Type of container Sieg Siwet 
= a aa c= 
2/53 | 28 | ee 
2 | = be giz” 
- 1 > 
Large bottles (maximum 
216 liters or 2.36 liquid 
quarts): 
Colored _- . 90,375 5,670 10,606 2,354 
White or half-white 5,956 2,432 8,653 2.611 
Small bottles (maximum 
144 liter or 0.236 liquid 
quarts 
Colored 241 497 166 183 
White or half-white __ 2,931 4,164 1,114 1,934 
Total _- .-|29, 503 12, 763 20, 539 7, O82 


GLASS-CONTAINER MANUFACTURE AND 
Imports, U. K. 


Of the 127 plants manufacturing glass 
articles in the United Kingdom, 48 produce 
bottles and jars. 

The Board of Trade estimates that the 
United Kingdom’s glass-container produc- 
tion in 1948 was valued at £13,367,400 com- 
pared with £10,861,000 in 1947 and £6,100,000 
in 1935. 

The United Kingdom’s weekly averages of 
glass-container production, by volume, for 
recent periods were as follows: 1935, 213,000 
gross; 1947, 340,000 gross; 1948, 375,000 gross; 
January—July 1949, 393,000 gross. 

Imports of glass bottles and jars into the 
United Kingdom for the years ended 1938, 
1947, 1948, and 9 months of 1949 are shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Imports of Glass Containers, U. kh. 


Year Quantity Value 
Hundred- 
weight: | 
1938 934, 890 £347, 359 
1947 . 747, 843 958, 713 
1948 467, 813 803, SUB 


26, 655 57, 037 


1949 (9 months 


1 Hundred weight equals 112 pounds. 


SHORTAGE OF SKILLED WORKERS IN POT- 
TERY INDUSTRY, U.K. 


The present shortage in the United King- 


dom of decorated chinaware for export is 
being caused by a shortage of decorators, 
lithographers, and transferers, states the 
British press. Production could be increased 
and deliveries speeded up at once if these 
difficulties could be overcome, according to 
the British Pottery Manufacturers’ Federa- 
tion. 


U. S. Imports oF BASKETS AND BAGS OF 
BAMBOO AND WILLOW 


United States imports of baskets and bags 
of bamboo totaled $348,000 during the first 9 
months of 1949. Mexico was the leading 
source, having supplied $139,000 worth, fol- 
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lowed by China, $129,000. Japan the larg- 
est supplier in 1939 has been third in the 
postwar period. 

United States imports of baskets and bags 
of willow during the January-September- 
1949 period were valued at $506,000. The 
principal sources were the Madeira Islands 
which supplied $157,000 worth; Poland, 
$151,000; and Belgium-Luxembourg, $122,000. 


lron and Steel 


(Prepared in Iron and Steel Division, 
Office of Domestic Commerce) 


PROPOSED TIN-PLATE MILL, AUSTRALIA 


Plans are completed for the sheet, strip, 
and tin-plate mills at Port Kembla, Australia 
The project is under the direction of Austra- 
lian Iron and Steel, Ltd., an associate of the 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Ltd. Plans for 
the new plant are reported to have been pur- 
chased from an American company. The 
site of the mill is being prepared 

The projected hot-strip mill will consist of 
four break-down stands and six continuous 
finishing stands. The final break-down 
stand will be an 86-inch reversing roughing 
mill which will be capable not only of rolling 
material for the finishing mill, but also of 
rolling plates up to 72-inch sheared width 
or 66-inch rolled edge width. The hot-fin- 
ishing mill will consist of six stands, each 66 
inches wide, and will be capable of rolling 
coiled strip from 19 inches to 60 inches wide 
and in thicknesses down to 18 gauge (0.048 
inch). This coiled strip will be used by 
both the cold-rolling and tin-plate plant 
In the manufacture of tin plate, the hot- 
rolled strip, up to 36-inches wide, will pass 
first to the continuous pickling line, thence 
to the cold-rolling mill, which is a five-stand 
unit, 42 inches wide, with a top delivery 
speed of 3,850 feet per minute. Following 
this will be electrolytic cleaners, annealing 
hoods, and a two-stand, 42-inch wide, four- 
high-temper mill with a top delivery speed 
of 3,300 feet per minute. The cold-rolling 
mill, intended primarily for the production of 
cold-reduced strip for conversion into tin 
plate, also will be capable of rolling sheet 
products. 

Provision is being made for the produc- 
tion of hot-dip and electrolytic tin plate 
The hot-dip pots will be of a design re- 
cently developed in the United States, in 
which the white pickling, tinning, cleaning, 
visual inspection, and mechanical sorting 
are combined in one continuous line With 
such a line it is expected that about 85 per- 
cent of the products will be boxed for ship- 
nent direct from the mechanical sorter, and 
the remainder will go to the sorting room for 
further visual inspection. 

One electrolytic tinning line is planned 
It is proposed that it be of the acid type 
but other details of its design have not been 
settled. Capacity of the whole plant will be 
1,000,000 tons or more of flat-rolled products 
per year. The tin-plate plant will have a 
capacity of about 120,000 tons of tin plate a 
year, requiring about 2,000 tons of tin an- 
nually. 


WESTERN GERMAN STEEL PRODUCTION 
CONTINUES DOWNWARD TREND 


Iron and steel production in Western Ger- 
many showed a decline in October 1949 for 
the second consecutive month (production 
for August was a postwar high) As re- 
ported previously, the declining production 
was but a reflection of generally depressed 
business conditions. However, this situa- 
tion has shown signs of improving. With in- 
creased orders booked for November and 





December, production in those months was 
expected to rise. 

As indicated by the following data, crude. 
steel production in Western Germany is 
still well below the permissible annual leve] 
of 11,100,000 tons. Nevertheless, the belief 
in the German industry continues that this 
limit is unrealistic, and further requests from 
German quarters to increase the present 
level are expected. No action toward an in- 
crease in this limit was taken at the Peters. 
burg (West-Bonn) Agreement of November 
1949, among representatives of Britain, United 
States, and France, although at that time the 
dismantling of some mills in the German 
steel industry was discontinued, notably the 
August Thyssen steel plant 


Western German Tron and Steel 
Production 


| Metri¢e ton 
1949 
Item =. = 
August , [&P- | Octo- 
tember ber* 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys 651, 000 599, 000 | 557, 000 
Steel ingots and castings S45, 000) 760, 000 | 693. 000 


*Preliminary 


INDIAN IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 


Production of iron and steel in India in 
the third quarter of 1949 was only slightly 
higher than that in the second quarter, 
principally because of the reduced operations 
of the Steel Corporation of Bengal whose 
plant was undergoing general repairs. No 
production or labor difficulties were experi- 
enced by the other two producers—Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. and the Indian Iron and Steel 
Co.—whose output, in _ fact, increased 
moderately 


Production of Tron and Steel in India 
In long tor 


1044 
Ite 
second Third 
quarter quarter 
Pig iron U4, YOR 411, 206 
Steel ingot 15,012 04, G37 
Finished stee] 9 4 230, 506 


The Steel Saving Committee, appointed by 
the Government of India, held a series of 
meetings in Bombay during the last week of 
September to discuss the effects of rupee 
devaluation on steel imports from the United 
States and other countries which have not 
devalued their currencies or have devalued 
only partially in terms of the dollar. Bel- 
gium, which is an important source of supply 
of steel to India, belongs in the latter cate- 
gory. The members of the committee were 
of the opinion that the steel-supply position 
in India was not satisfactory and that de- 
valuation would only aggravate it by making 
imports from the United States and Belgium, 
two important sources to India, more eX- 
pensive than heretofore 

The Government of India announced on 
October 3, 1949, that licenses for the export 
of iron ore would be issued according to the 
availability of the ore at railheads in the 
mining area and that one special train per 
week would be run until the end of October 
to facilitate the transport of such stocks as 
were lying at the railheads. The Govern- 
ment also announced that no ore should be 
moved from the mines to railroad depots 
until stocks lying at the loading stations had 
been cleared 
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Receipts Of iron ore at Calcutta by rail in 
first 9 months ot 1949 amounted to 20,600 
= f which only 4,300 tons had been ex- 
pnb Japan is the only export market 
eg n we at present. A considerable vol- 
a or the ore reported to be lying at the 


ne O 
pee been sold by the 


calcutta port has not 


jppers. , 
ao oe exports from India during the 


yarter ended September 30, 1949, consisted 
. " single shipment from Calcutta to Japan, 


mounting to 1,333 tons valued at 40,017 
a 


rupees. 
Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF FOOTWEAR 
AND GLOVES, BELGIUM 


During the third quarter of 1949, Belgium 
produced 1,000,000 pairs of shoes (including 
those with crepe or rubber soles, but ex- 
cluding slippers), compared with 750,000 
pairs in the like period of 1948. The larger 
production was attributed to an increased 
demand for light summer shoes as a result 
of the unusually warm summer, 

It has been reported that a leading Belgian 
shoe manufacturer recently purchased in 
the United States high-quality sueded tex- 
tiles and plans to put 100,000 pairs of shoes 
made of this material on the domestic mar- 
ket by March 1950. They will retail at 200 
to 300 Belgian francs per pair. (1 Belgium 
franc= approximately US$0.02.) 

During the third quarter of 1949 (with 
comparable figures for the like period in 1948 
in parentheses) Belgian exports of all kinds 
of shoes and slippers were valued at 26,508,- 
000 frances (7,032,000) For the first 9 
months of 1949 these exports were valued 
at 63,857,000 francs (38,996,000) of which 
the value of exports of leather shoes with 
leather or rubber soles was 49,642,000 francs 
(26,201,000). During the 9-month period of 
1949, the United Kingdom, the Bizonal Area 
of Germany, and the Netherlands, were the 
chief destinations. Although exports are 
increasing, they continue to be hampered by 
quotas and exchange restrictions 

Imports of shoes and slippers in the third 
quarter of 1949 (with figures for the like 
period of 1948 in parentheses) totaled 39,- 
701,000 francs (62,222,000) For the first 
9 months, the value was 106,038,000 francs 
(205,214,000). The principal countries of 
origin were the United Kingdom, Switzer- 
land, and Czechoslovakia. The decrease in 
imports in 1949 as compared with the like 
period of 1948 stemmed principally from the 
fact that affirmative licenses are required for 
Imports of shoes and that under pressure of 
the domestic manufacturers, these are not 
always readily granted, especially for imports 
from the dollar countries 

Although no official figures are available 
on the production of leather gloves in Bel- 
glum, trade sources estimate that approxi- 
mately 95,000 pairs were produced during 
the third quarter of 1949 compared with 
178,000 in 1948. Domestic consumption of 
gloves was abnormally low, during the third 
quarter of 1949, amounting to only 110,000 
pairs as compared with 300,000 in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. The reduced 
buying power of the public has increased the 
demand for lower-priced textile gloves rather 
than for leather gloves. 





The Import Controller of Ceylon has 
Stated that no more tea chests will be im- 


ported from the United States until July 1, 
1950. : 


January 23. 1950 





Lumber and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, NEW 
ZEALAND 


In the year ended March 31, 1949, New 
Zealand imported 45,000,000 board feet of 
timber of all species and exported 23,000,- 
000 board feet, according to the Annual Re- 
port of the New Zealand Director of Forestry. 
These figures compare with imports of 33,- 
177,000 board feet and exports of 8,856,000 
board feet in the corresponding period of the 
preceding year. Of the 1948-49 imports, 
23,000,000 board feet consisted of railway 
ties from Australia. 

The year was marked by further expansion 
of sawmill production which has increased 
34 percent since 1946, reaching 474,000,000 
board feet for all species in 1948-49. Insig- 
nis pine, rimu, and miro accounted for 78 
percent of New Zealand's sawn timber out- 
put, with insignis pine alone accounting for 
almost half. The number of sawmills has 
risen 50 percent in 5 years; there were 692 as 
of March 31, 1949. 

An important development was the estab- 
lishment of the Timber Inspection Branch, 
with full responsibility for inspecting all 
timber imports. This measure was necessi- 
tated, the report states, because of evidence 
of injurious insects entering the country in 
imported timber, despite inspection at the 
source of the shipment. 

The future of New Zealand's forestry and 
timber industry is closely related to the 
large-scale immigration movement being 
promoted by the Government. Current 
planning, therefore, includes close studies of 
the problem of satisfying the demand for 
forest products from a greatly increased 
population. 


LUMBER AND PLywoop Imports, U. K. 


In the first 10 months of 1949 the United 
Kingdom imported 820,995 standards of soft- 
wood lumber with ac. i. f. value of £43,350,- 
065, compared with 664,085 standards valued 
at £36,729,902 c. i. f. in the corresponding 
period of 1948, according to the United King- 
dom Board of Trade and reported by a British 
trade journal. Canada, Sweden, and Finland 
continued to be principal shippers: pur- 
chases from the United States were approxi- 
mately 1 percent of the total. 

Hardwood-lumber imports in the period 
amounted to 47,868,000 cubic feet with a c.i.f. 
value of £26,617,975, compared with 47,276,- 
000 cubic feet valued at £24,464,679 in the 
first 10 months of 1948. 

Plywood imports showed no significant 
change in volume at 5,801,227 cubic feet com- 
pared with 5,448,333 cubic feet in the 1948 
10-month period; total c.i.f. value, however, 
rose to £7,917,711 from £6,816,729 for the 1948 
period. More than half the plywood im- 
ports, or 2,992,954 cubic feet were shipped by 
Finland, followed by Canada, France, and 
Sweden. United States shipments were neg- 
ligible. 

Average unit values in 1949, not to be con- 
fused with prices, showed noticeable in- 
creases of almost £3 for sawn softwood and 
just under £5 for plywood in the 9-month 
period ended September 30. 


REFORESTATION IN U. K. 


During the 4 years 1946-49 the British 
Forestry Commission replanted 20,100 acres 
in England, 4,200 acres in Wales, and 14,500 
acres in Scotland, making a total of 38,800 
acres. In the same period it is estimated 


that owners planted or replanted 21,500 
acres in England, 2,000 in Wales, and 15,000 
acres in Scotland, a total of 38,500 acres. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


AUSTRALIAN IMPORTS 


Agricultural machinery imports valued at 
approximately $15,500,000 are included in the 
Australian dollar budget for the fiscal year 
1949-50. This amount is divided as follows: 
$384,000 for 127 pick-up hay balers, 60 com- 
bine harvester-threshers, 50 corn pickers, 9 
forage harvesters, 20 corn planters, 17 ham- 
mer mills, 1 cotton picker, 2 potato harves- 
ters, and 2 side-delivery rakes; $140,000 for 
replacement parts for agricultural machin- 
ery; approximately $9,000,000 for 1,000 track- 
laying tractors and 2,000 wheel tractors; and 
$5,000,000 for tractor replacement parts. 


EQUIPMENT FROM THE U.S. S. R. RECEIVED 
IN BULGARIA 


The Bulgarian Machine Tractor Stations 
received from the Soviet Union between 
September 9, 1944, and December 13, 1949, 
the following equipment: 1,210 tractors, 
1,087 tractor plows, and “hundreds” of disk 
grain drills, tractor cultivators, and disk 
harrows, states the Bulgarian press. In addi- 
tion, it is reported that workers from the 
Bulgarian stations had opportunity to visit 
Soviet stations, and Soviet specialists were 
sent to Bulgaria to give courses of instruc- 
tion in the maintenance, operation, and 
repair of Soviet’ tractors (the Stz-Hati and 
the KD-35 Diesel tractor). 


ImMportTs, U. K. 


There will be no tractor imports, either 
track-laying or wheeled types, into the 
United Kingdom from dollar sources in 1950, 
according to press notice by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries. In view of the 
dollar shortage, imports will consist mainly 
of harvesting machinery, 5- and 6-foot cut 
combines, pick-up bailers, and a few pea 
harvesters. It still will be possible to import 
a few experimental and specialized machines. 

Control of distribution of imported ma- 
chinery recently has been confined to pick-up 
balers, combines, and track-laying tractors; 
only track-laying tractors will have controlled 
distribution in 1950. 

With increasing local production of com- 
bines and pick-up balers, it is assumed that 
none will be imported after the middle of 
1950 until the dollar situation improves. 

Provision will be made for necessary im- 
ports of spare parts for all types of imported 
tractors and agricultural machinery used in 
the United Kingdom. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


MANUFACTURE OF EQUIPMENT FOR EL 
SALVADOR’S NEW CEMENT FACTORY 


Machinery and equipment for a new ce- 
ment plant in El Salvador are being manu- 
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factured in the United States. Initial ship- 
ments are expected to be made before March 
1950. 

The establishment, owned by the recently 
organized Cemento de El Salvador, will be 
of the latest design. The plant is expected 
to be in operation by January 1951. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF MACHINES OPERAT- 
ING IN PLASTICS INDUSTRY, INDIA 


The number of machines operating in the 
plastic industry in India has substantially 
increased since the war, according to a gov- 
ernment official. There are now approxi- 
mately 200 compression molding presses and 
40 injection molding machines operating in 
some 50 commercial factories. 


INSTALLATION AND MACHINERY IN NEw 
TEXTILE MILL, PAKISTAN 


Installation of machinery is planned in the 
near future in the Gafur Textile Mill now 
being built in Karachi, Pakistan. The plant 
is to be a small weaving mill of 100-loom 
capacity. Half of the looms, which are being 
imported from Japan, are nonstop shuttle- 
change type. Some of the equipment has 
already arrived, and operation of the mill 
is expected by April 1950. 


IMPORTS, PERU 


Nonelectrical machinery and apparatus im- 
ported into Peru in the first 5 months 
of 1949 amounted to 10,842 metric tons 
valued at 197,200,000 soles. (1 sol equaled 
$0.15 in 1948 and about $0.06 in 1949.) Such 
imports amounted to 9,864 metric tons valued 
at 69,100,000 soles during the corresponding 
period in 1948. 


IMPORTS, PHILIPPINES 


Engines, pumps and pumping machines, 
textile machinery, and boilers were among 
the leading items of industrial machinery 
imported by the Republic of the Philippines 
during the second quarter of 1949, according 
to preliminary data. The United States fur- 
nished the predominant portion of this 
equipment. 

The value of these imports from the prin- 
cipal sources of supply was as follows: 


Item and country Value 
of origin (in pesos)’ 
Stationary and marine engines and 
parts: 
United Bintes............... 1, 097, 000 
a 412, 000 
SS , 67, 000 
Pumps and pumping machines and 
parts: 
eee 772, 000 
United Kingdom-_-_--___-_- ~~ 52, 000 


Textile machinery and parts: 
United States_-_ ~~ _- 
a 

Boilers and parts: 

United States__.._.....- 


157, 000 
524, 000 


487, 000 


1 One peso= $0.4968, United States currency. 
Source: Philippine Bureau of Census and 
Statistics. 


HYDROTURBINE-FACTORY EQUIPMENT 
BEING INSTALLED, YUGOSLAVIA 


Installation of machinery and equipment 
at the hydroturbine factory at Litrostroj, 
Yugoslavia, has been progressing, states the 
Yugoslav press. 

The steel-casting mill, stated to have been 
built according to latest standards, will 
utilize electric furnaces. The mill will cast 
15-ton turbines which will be handled by 15 
cranes. A forging shop consisting of 100 
pneumatic electric hammers, gas ovens, and 
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friction presses weighing 250 to 500 tons will 
process large hydroturbine axles and other 
forged parts of hydroturbines. 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


JAPANESE IMPORTS 


Imports of crude drugs into Japan during 
the first 7 months of 1949 are listed in the 
accompanying table: 


Imports of Crude Drugs Into Japan, 


January—July 1949 


{ Quantity in metric tons unless otherwise specified; value 


Item and country of origin 


Quantity Value 


Castor oil 
rhailand 12 ‘0, O41 
United States 214 147, 744 
ta ; ) 468 
Cl 1th 187, 322 
s1 1. 30 
‘A) 22. 4 





Crop ESTIMATES, TANGANYIKA 


Crop estimates in Tanganyika Territory 
as of October 31, 1949, for the year ended 
December 31, 1949, included the following 
crude drugs, in long tons, 1948 figures in 
parentheses: Cinchona bark, 70 (70); co- 
lombo root, 300 (50); and papain, 29 (85) 

In addition, the forecast for gum arabic 
output was 682 long tons, against total pro- 
duction of 874 tons in 1948 


Motion Pictures 
and K.quipment 


NEw CAMERA MANUFACTURED IN HUNGARY 


A new reflex camera using 35-mm. film 
is being manufactured in Budapest, Hungary 
to retail for 5,200 forints or approximately 
$443 at the rate of US$0.085 to the forint 
Trade sources report that about 70 cameras 
are produced monthly 

The camera has interchangeable lenses of 
{:3.55 and f:2 with 50-mm. focal length 
Shutter speed is from 1 second to 1/1000 of 
a second Time exposure may be adjusted 
either before or after the release is cocked 

The camera is specially equipped with a 
“Sport” viewfinder with transparent squares 
of 35-, 50-, and 90-mm. focal lengths. Un- 
like other cameras, both the range finder 
and viewfinder are adjusted at eye level by 
a mirror combination which shows the pic- 
ture frontally and sideways As a result, 
vertical and horizontal pictures can be 
taken; this is not possible with other reflex 
cameras. 


Tax SITUATION IN THE NETHERLANDS 


Negotiations have been carried on for 
several months between the Bioscoop Bond 
(Netherlands Motion Picture Association) 
and the Netherlands Government with re- 
spect to a reduction in the amusement tax 
Such taxes are set by the various municipali- 
ties, but are controlled to some extent by 
the National Government which may with- 
hold grants if the proceeds fall below certain 





limits. In January 1948, municipalities Were 
permitted to lower the amusement t 
motion pictures from 45 percent to 
cent. In Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Hague, accountants investigated the matter 
in an attempt to prove that exhibitors were 
justified in their contention that they coulq 
not operate successfully under the present, 
tax burden. 

In the town of Gouda, taxes Proved too 
heavy, and on August 1 the three theaters 
closed. The Secretary of the Bond stated 
that Gouda would become a test case to 
obtain tax reductions throughout the coun- 
try. The Municipal Council of Gouda dis- 
claimed all responsibility and referreq the 
matter to the Ministry of the Interior and 
the Ministry of Finance. 

Hearings were held, and, as a result, the 
Minister of Interior stated that if specifically 
requested to do so, he was willing to consider 
revision of the Financial Assistance Decree of 
1943 requiring municipalities to impose a 35. 
percent tax before they can receive certain 
financial benefits The Bond advised the 
Gouda theaters to reopen, and negotiations 
between the National Government, the 
municipalities, and the Bond are taking 
place ‘ 


aX on 
35 per- 
and The 


CENSORSHIP IN PERU 


During the third quarter of 1949 a total of 
370 motion-picture films were presented for 
censorship in Peru Feature-length films 
accounted for 175, and there were 195 shorts 
and newsreels. Of the feature films, 70 were 
from the United States, 33 from Mexico, 22 
from Argentina, 15 were British, 12 Spanish, 
8 Italian, 8 Chinese, 4 Japanese, and 3 French. 

he newsreels and shorts came from the 
United States and the United Kingdom ne 
feature was rejected by the censors 

A Supreme Decree of August 3, 1949, es- 
tablished new regulations pertaining to film 
censorship. The principal new features of 
the regulations and the changes are as fol- 
lows: The censorship board is increased from 
7 to 9 members, the additional members are 
from the National Board of Teachers. The 
board may fine exhibitors who do not comply 
with regulations All films must be censored 
before exhibition; the certificate is valid for 
; Foreign-language films must have 
subtitles in Spanish. All motion-picture ad- 
vertising must be submitted to the censor- 
ship agency for approval. A small censorship 
fee is charged; however, domestically pro- 
duced films and educational films are ex- 
empt from these fees. Children under 5 
years of age may not attend movies, and 
children under 14 are not permitted to at- 
tend at night Films are classified as to 
suitability for certain types of audiences. 


29 years 


DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


3etween October 15 and the end of No- 
vember 1949 only one new import license was 
granted against domestic production for the 
importation of a United States film. A Gov- 
ernment official has predicted that the total 
number of licenses issued in 1949 would ap- 
proximate 65, or slightly in excess of 1948. 
It appears that some of these licenses were 
valid only for imports under clearing agree- 
ments which eliminate United States films. 
One difficulty experienced by the independ- 
ent importer is that most of the licenses 
granted are sold before they are issued. A 
United States or Spanish distributor who 
wishes to bring in United States films ad- 
vances money for the production of a Spanish 
film with the option to purchase any import 
licenses granted. There is no guaranty, 
however, that the film will be adjudged of 
sufficient merit to receive one or two licenses. 
Spanish production seems to be proceeding 
at a somewhat higher rate, and there is in- 
creasing evidence of the possibility of United 
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States collaboration in Spanish film pro- 
duction. ' 

Arecent newspaper article stated that cur- 
rent production of raw-stock film at the 
yalca Co. in Burgos Province was running 
at the rate of 400,000 meters a month of 
ositive film coated on imported base. Con- 
struction of a second factory at Aranjuez 
has continued, and production is expected to 
start sometime in 1950. 

During the first 11 months of 1949, a total 
of 153 feature films were released in the first- 
run theaters of Madrid, as compared with 
196 in the like period of 1948. Of this total, 
64 were United States features compared 
with 105 during January November 1948. 


Naval 
Gums. 
Resins 


IraLy’s IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND OIL OF 
TURPENTINE 


Stores, 
Waxes. and 


Italy’s imports of rosin in the first 8 months 
of 1949 totaled 10,875 metric tons, compared 
with 9,255 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1948 and 12,665 tons in the year 1948 

Imports of oil of turpentine in the first 8 
months of 1949 amounted to 3,530 tons, com- 
pared with 1,230 tons in the corresponding 


period of 1948 and 2,770 tons in the year 
1948 
GuM-TRAGACANTH AND GuUM-ARABIC 


IMPORTS, JAPAN 


During the first 7 months of 1949, Japanese 
imports of aromatic gums consisted of the 
following: Gum arabic, 110 metric tons, 
valued at $32,895, all from Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan; and gum tragacanth, 72 metric tons, 
valued at $62.274 (50 metric 842 071 
from Iran and 22 $20,203 from the 
United States) 


tons 


tons, 


TURPENTINE PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Production of turpentine from sulfate 
wood pulp peak in Sweden in 
1948 and far exceeded normal domestic con- 
sumption. Efforts to increase exports are 
being made by turpentine producers, but 
United States competition is said to be keen. 


reached a 


BEESWAX PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Tanganyika’s output of beeswax in 1949 
is estimated at 454 long tons, according to 
the latest forecast of the Territory's Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Production in 1948 
amounted to 633 tons. 


THAILAND’S SEEDLAC AND SHELLAC EXPORTS 
To U.S. 


Thailand's exports of seedlac to the United 
States in November 1949 increased to $436,465 
in value from $322,950 in October. Exports 
of shellac to the United States, however, de- 
clined sharply—to $7,800 in November from 
$126,335 in October. 


Nonferrous Metals 
Tin Exports, BELGIAN CONGO 


Exports of tin from the Belgian Congo 
amounted to 1,275 metric tons of metal and 
3,195 tons of concentrates (70-73) percent 
tin content) in the third quarter of 1949, 
compared with 762 tons of metal and 3,290 
tons of concentrates in the preceding quar- 
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ter. No concentrates were exported to the 
United States during the third quarter. 

In the 9-month period ended September 
1949, 13,691 tons of metal and concentrates 
were exported compared with 14,552 tons 
(3,090 tons of metal and 11,462 tons of con- 
centrates) in the corresponding period of 
1948. Belgium was the principal market, 
followed by the United States which took 
3,302 tons of metal and 1,033 tons of concen- 
trates, as shown in the accompanying table. 


Exports of Tin Metal 
Belgian Congo, 


and Concentrates, 
January—September 


1949 
{ Metrie tons] 
: Tin Concen- 
Jes 
Destination metal trates ! 
United States 3, 302 1,033 
Belgium 421 3, 857 
Angola 20 
French Equatorial Africa 7 
Kenya and Uganda 49 
ranganyika 2 
rotal 3, 750 9, 941 
lin content 
Source: Colonial Statistical Bureau, Leopold ville 


The Sermikat smelter at Lubudi continued 
to be idle because of low water. Geomines, 
currently, is producing all of the metal. 
The latter company has under construction 
a new plant to handle cassiterite-bearing 
pegmatite. The first unit with a capacity of 
700 tons is expected to begin operations in 
April 1950. A second unit of the same ca- 
pacity is expected to begin operations in 
August. 


PERU'S COPPER EXPORTS INCREASE 


Shipments of copper from Peru during the 
first half of 1949 increased sharply over the 
corresponding period of 1948. This was 
largely due to bringing into regular produc- 
tion the Yauricocha mine owned by the 
Cerro de Pasco Copper Corporation. This 
new producer now is sending more than 300 
high-grade smelting ore (8 percent 
copper content) per day to La Oroya smelter. 

Copper exports from Peru totaled 13,000 
metric tons during the first 6 months of 
1949, compared with 9,000 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1948. Data covering 
the various forms included in these totals 
are shown in the accompanying table. Re- 
fined coper was not exported from Peru in 
the 1948 period because La Oroya smelter did 
not get into production until the latter part 
of the year 


tons of 


Peruvian Copper Exports, First 6 Months 


of 1948 and 1949 


Copper content in metric tons 


First 6 mos. 
Form 
1948 1949 
Mixed bars 6, 622 13 
Refined bars and sheets 9, 353 
Concentrates 1, 528 3, 060 
Ores 327 215 
Coins 251 14 
Cement copper 163 
Matte and scoria 179 199 
Total 8, 907 13, 017 


Source: Peruvian Customs 
INDIA’S ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 
INCREASES 


Production of aluminum ingot in India in- 
creased sharply during the third quarter of 


1949, when the adverse factors hampering 
production in the first 6 months of 1949 were 
cleared. With a full supply of electric power 
restored in June, the reduction plant of the 
company at Alwaye in South India operated 
at capacity and produced 647 tons of ingots, 
or 156 tons more than the quantity produced 
in the preceding quarter. The only other 
producer, located near Asansol (Bengal), 
free of labor disturbances was able to in- 
crease its output from 195 tons in the second 
quarter of 1949 to 341 tons in the third. 

The combined production of both plants 
totaled 988 tons during the third quarter of 
1949, compared with 686 tons in the preced- 
ing quarter and 873 tons in the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1948. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


MICA PRICES IN INDIA INCREASE 


From Jhumri Telaiyas the Indian press 
reported that the price of mica had jumped 
40 percent because of the devaluation of 
the rupee. This caused a change in mar- 
ket conditions and stimulated the creation 
of new companies to operate mines and fac- 
tories. 

There is evidence that holders of contracts 
with United States buyers are pressing for 
renegotiation of their orders on the basis of 
a 43 percent appreciation in an effort to keep 
dollar values constant 


Office K.quipment 
and Su pplies 


OFFICE-FURNITURE PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS, CUBA 


The value of wood office furniture produced 
in Cuba during 1948 was estimated to be 
between $400,000 and $500,000. Most of it 
comprised office desks and small auxiliary 
tables and chairs. However, custom-built 
models did account for $50,000 to $75,000 of 
the total value. Steel office furniture is not 
produced in Cuba. 

A small quantity of wood office furniture 
is imported, and it is estimated that only 
about $40,000 worth of metal office furniture 
was imported from 1946 through 1948. 

Price is the most important factor operat- 
ing against the imported product. Locally 
made wood office furniture usually costs but 
one-third or less of the value of the imported 
product. 


FRENCH MARKETS FOR CASH REGISTERS 


The United States always has been the 
traditional supplier of cash registers to 
France. French production is confined to 
one basic-type machine, with only one total- 
izer, which is manufactured on a very limited 
scale by four French manufacturers in con- 
junction with other office machinery. 

It is estimated that about 35,000 cash reg- 
isters are in use in France, of which 90 per- 
cent were produced in the United States. A 
large backlog has resulted from the long 
period during which imports have been 
severely restricted and the inadequacy of 
domestic production to satisfy demand. A 
strong potential demand exists for United 
States models of the multi-totalizer type. It 
is not probable that French market require- 
ments will be met by domestic production 
for some years to come. 
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Importers of United States machines are 
pressing for a relaxation of restrictions, par- 
ticularly on models that are noncompetitive 
with the French machines, but are not op- 
timistic as to their chances of success. 
Prices of United States machines are only 


slightly 
models. 


higher than comparable French 


FOUNTAIN PENS, BALL-POINT PENS, AND 
MECHANICAL PENCILS, LEBANON 


Fountain pens, ball-point pens and me- 
chanical pencils are not produced in Lebanon, 
but are imported, principally from the United 
States and to a lesser degree from France 
and the United Kingdom. Total annual 
volume of sales of fountain pens and me- 
chanical pencils is estimated at between 
$80,000 and $100,000. The demand for ball- 
point pens has been negligible. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


PEANUTS AND PEANUT OIL, CHINA 


The State-operated North China Oil and 
Tallow Co. is reported to be preparing to 
establish factories in Tientsin and Tangshan 
for processing peanuts for export. The com- 
pany is selling kerosene to farmers in return 
for vegetable oils and oilseeds for export. 
Because of the shortage of fuels, Chinese 
farmers have been using vegetable oils for 
illuminating purposes. 


OLIVE-OIL Export REGULATIONS LIBERAL- 
IZED, LEBANON 


The Lebanese Ministry of National 
Economy issued a decree on November 28, 
1949, authorizing the exportation of olive oil 
during the 1949-50 season provided that a 
license is obtained from the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. The exportation of olive oil 
had been suspended since August 1946, and 
since then, only limited amounts have been 
exported when stipulated conditions were 
met. This liberalization of exporting is be- 
lieved to be prompted by accumulating 
stocks. 

One of Lebanon's few available sources of 
dollar exchange has been its olive-oil indus- 
try, but since the war, high production costs 
have made it difficult to meet competition 
from other Mediterranean producers. Leba- 
non annually produces an exportable surplus 
of 4,000 to 5,000 metric tons of olive oil, but 
price will be an important factor in market- 
ing this surplus. 


COPRA AND COCONUT-OIL EXPORTS, 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Republic exported 50,991 
long tons of copra in November 1949 com- 
pared with 54,696 tons in November 1948 
and somewhat more than 55,000 tons in each 
of the months September and October 1949. 
In addition, 4,643 tons of coconut oil were 
exported, the smallest quantity since April; 
%306 tons were shipped in November 1948. 

During the period January-November 1949, 
the Republic exported 600,000 tons of copra 
and coconut oil (in copra equivalent), 5 
percent less than in the comparable months 
of 1948. However, in the 1949 period the 
United States had been consigned 410,180 
tons, 68 percent of the total, as against 
395,769 tons, 63 percent, in the same 11 
months of 1948. In prewar years, about 80 
percent of the total copra and coconut oil 
leaving the Islands was directed to the 
United States. 
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Radio and Elee- 
trical Appliances 


COLOMBIAN MARKET FOR RADIO PARTS 


The Colombian market for radio repair 
parts is reported to be excellent. However, 
exchange restrictions limit imports. Almost 
all repair parts imported are of United States 
manufacture. 

The primary cause of premature break- 
down of radio receivers in Colombia is 
reported to be irregularity of voltage 


FLUORESCENT-LAMP PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of fluorescent lamps in Japan 
during the period April—October 1949 totaled 
224,134 units. Seventeen firms produced flu- 
orescent lamps; however, one firm accounted 
for 79 percent of production. 

It is estimated that output will total 480,- 
000 lamps during the 1949 Japanese fiscal 
year and 600,000 in 1950. (The Japanese 
fiscal years begin April 1.) 


USE OF PORTABLE RaDIOS IN OUTLYING 
DISTRICTS, JAVA AND SUMATRA 


A number of estates in Java and Sumatra 
soon will be equipped with ‘“‘mobilofoons,” or 
portable radios patterned after the ‘walkie- 
talkie,’ according to the 
Apparatus of this type for ship-to-shore com- 
munications is already in experimental use 
at Tandjong Priok, the harbor of Jakarta 
(Batavia). The sets designed for communi- 
cation on land are ‘expected to facilitate 
contact between outlying estates and com- 
mand posts of the army and police in areas 
where telephone lines are especially subject 
to disruption 

The mobilofoon is described as approxi- 
mately 23.6 x 13.8 x 7.9 inches in size and has 
a 6-volt battery, a loudspeaker, a hand micro- 
phone, and an antenna about 10 feet long. 
The set is tropicalized, has a power of 3 watts, 
and is designed for frequency-modulation 
operation. Operation is expected to be on a 
wave length of about 3 meters. 

About 105 mobilofoons, some of which 
have arrived in Jakarka (Batavia), are being 
imported by the Philips Manufacturing and 
Commercial Co., Ltd. Jakarta, (Batavia), 
for sale to the General Agricultural Syndi- 
cate and the General Sugar Syndicate 
Approximately 120 cets of British manu- 
facture are scheduled for use on rubber 
and tobacco plantations on the east coast of 
Sumatra. A total foreign-exchange expendi- 
ture of about 1,000,000 guilders (approxi- 
mately US$260,000) is expected (One 
guilder=approximately $0.26 subsequent to 
devaluation on September 21, 1949.) 

The Post, Telegraph, and Telephone Serv- 
ice (PTT) will issue permits for transmission 
and allocate wave lengths for the operation 
of the mobilofoons. 


foreign press. 


RADIO RECEIVERS AND TELEVISION SETS, 
Uk. 


The number of licensed radio receivers in 
the United Kingdom was 11,898,447 as of 
October 31, 1949, compared with 11,747,992 
on June 30. Licensed television receivers to- 
taled 181,861 on October 30, compared with 
141,953 on June 30. 





Ireland exported 166,196 dozen rabbitskins 
in the first 10 months of 1949 compared with 
205,118 dozen in the like period of 1948. 
These skins were valued at £50,493 and 
£158,040, respectively, in the two periods. 





Railway 
Kquipment 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


NEW-TyYPE LOCOMOTIVE UNDER 
CONSTRUCTION, HUNGARY 


A new model of the Kando-type electric 
locomotive is under construction at the Ganz 
(Hungary) Electric Factory, reports the 
Budapest press. 

The locomotive will weigh 87 tons and be 
equipped with five traction motors develop- 
ing 3,200 hp. at a maximum speed of 125 
kilometers per hour. The original Kando. 
type electric locomotive, designed by Kalman 
Kando and tested in 1923, was said to weigh 
95 tons and develop 2,400 hp. at 100 kilo. 
meters per hour. 

Use of the phase and frequency converter 
is reported to supply the traction motors 
with three-phase current which can be varieg 
in frequency in five steps, resulting in five 
running speeds of 25, 50, 75, 100, and 125 
kilometers per hour. The traction motors 
are slip-ring induction type (maximum 
speed approximately 78 miles per hour), 

The main elements of the electrical equip- 
ment of the locomotive are reported to be 
the phase converter built in a common frame 
and coupled mechanically with the frequency 
converter; the five traction motors (one for 
each axle); the liquid starter connected to 
the slip-rings of the traction motors; and 
the switchgear between the phase converter 
and frequency converter and between the 
latter and the traction motors. 

As a result of the use of induction traction 
motors, it is claimed that the locomotive 
maintains a constant level of speed regard- 
less Of load. The chosen speed also is main- 
tained on down grades by means of auto- 
matically operated regenerative braking. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR INDIA 


Rolling stock imported into India in the 
period April 1-October 31, 1949, included 
206 locomotives and 350 tank cars. 

An order for 50 coaches will be placed 
shortly in Switzerland Orders have been 
placed with firms in United Kingdom for 112 
electric multiple-unit passenger coaches (28 
trains of 4 units each) 

The Minister for Railways and Transport 
reported in December that further orders 
were under consideration. Orders for loco- 
motives and coaches will depend upon 
whether the requirements’ exceed the 
domestic capacity, according to the report. 
It is intended to call for bids for freight 
cars in India and abroad 

Under a 5-year agreement with the Govern- 
ment of India, the Locomotive Manufac- 
turers Co., Ltd., of England will provide 
expert advice, technicians, and certain skilled 
supervisory staff for the locomotive manu- 
facturing works at Chittaranjan, India. 

Technicians and other supervisory staff 
of the Indian State Railways will be trained 
in Great Britain and eventually will replace 
the company’s staff in India 

In consideration of technical aid and con- 
ditioned on the attainment of output targets, 
the Government of India will place orders 
with the Locomotive Manufacturers’ Co. for 
a total of 200 locomotives during the tenure 
of the agreement. 





The Camphor Bureau, Taiwan, China, has 
set a 1950 production goal of 1,800 metric 
tons. 


Foreizn Commerce Weekly 
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Rubber and 
Products 


CHINA’S RUBBER TRADE 


The Communist Government North China 
Import Co. late in 1949 ordered at Hong 
Kong 260 tons of crude rubber for distribu- 
tion among Tientsin rubber plants. 

It was reported from Shanghai that 511 
pales of rubber sheets, 1,224 bales of crude 
rubber, and 100 drums of rubber cuttings 
nad arrived from Hong Kong, and that 5,600 
pales of smoked sheet from Ceylon, originally 
consigned to New York, had been discharged 
in Shanghai 


IMPORTS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS PERMITTED, 
COLOMBIA 


Rubber belting, hose, and packing were 
among the products on which importers and 
merchants will be granted licenses without 
regard to quotas, as set forth in resolution 
93, of the Office of Exchange Control (cited in 
FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, January 2, 1950, 
page 15). 


RUBBER EXPORTS, GERMANY 


The German rubber industry exported up 
to 60 percent of its production in prewar 
years. Western Germany now ships about 1 
percent of its output Countries that for- 
merly were markets have built up their own 
industries or have established other trade 
channels and are no longer dependent on 
supplies from Germany. 


TIRE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, SPAIN 


Tire manufacturers were enabled to in- 
crease their production of tires and tubes in 
the first half of 1949, as the supply of raw 
rubber increased. Truck-tire production 
amounted to 92,764 units and the passenger- 
car-tire output totaled 95,814 units. Ap- 
plications for tires from potential customers 
were 91,991 for truck tires and 75,577 for pas- 
senger-car tires. The supply situation in 
passenger-car tires has improved notably, 
but a long waiting period is still required on 
applications for truck tires 

Spain imported 188 tons of tires and tubes 
in the first half of 1949, or less than the 218 
tons imported in the first half of 1948. Of 
these imports, 84 tons came from the United 
States and were largely original equipment 
on vehicle importations. Other tire and 
tube imports were from the United Kingdom 
and France 

Counterbalancing these imports were ex- 
ports of 166 tons of tires, of which 75 tons 
were shipped to Sweden, 67 tons to Egypt, and 
14 tons to Thailand 


RUBBER PRODUCTION AND STocKs, MALAYA 


Production of rubber by estates in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya totaled 50,884 tons in Oc- 
tober 1949, compared with 58,728 tons in 
September. Of the total, estates of 100 acres 
and larger produced 30,788 tons (of which 
3,742 tons were latex), a decrease of 3,040 
tons. from the September output. Produc- 
tion by estates of less than 100 acres, esti- 
mated at 20,096 tons in October, declined 
4,804 tons from output in September. In the 
first 10 months of 1949, rubber production in 
the Federation totaled 547,456 tons, com- 
pared with 577,021 tons produced in the 
corresponding period of 1948 

The Federation imported 1,349 tons of 
rubber in October 1949, a decrease of 236 tons 
from the September figure 

Domestic industries used 539 tons of rub- 
ber in October for manufacturing purposes; 
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Ship Ambroise Pare Built by 
French, Not Germans 


On page 32 of the January 9 issue, this 
magazine published under the heading 
“Shipbuilding” an item that was “off the 
beam” in one highly important respect. 
The item—concerned with the build- 
ing of the all-metal motorized vessel 
Ambroise Pare, for service on the 
Rhine—referred to “Strasbourg, Ger- 
many.” That, of course, was quite 
wrong. Strasbourg is in France. The 
French have built the vessel, in a 
French city. 











16 tons were destroyed by accidental fire. 
Stocks of rubber held in the Federation at 
the end of October totaled 69,072 tons, a de- 
crease of 3,062 tons from the stocks held at 
the end of September. 


Scientific and 
Professional 
iq ul pment 


DENTAL CounciIL To BE ESTABLISHED IN 
BomMBAyY, INDIA 


At a recent conference in Poona the Min- 
ister of Public Health announced that a 
Provincial Dental Council soon will be set up 
in Bombay, India. The Minister of Public 
Health also stated that dentistry in India is 
still in its infancy and that the people should 
be made more ‘dental conscious.” 

Another speaker pointed out that India has 
only three dental colleges, with an average 
of 20 graduates a year. It was suggested 
that the Government open Clinics in all dis- 
trict hospitals so that dental treatment could 
be made available throughout India. It also 
was suggested that dentists from foreign 
countries be brought to India to train teach- 
ers in dentistry. 


Shipbuilding 


(Prepared in Machinery and Transporta- 
tion Equipment Division, Office of 
Domestic Commerce) 


FERRY TO OPERATE BETWEEN YARMOUTH, 
CANADA, AND MAINE 


Fabrication of a car-passenger ferry to op- 
erate between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, Can- 
ada, and Rockland or Bar Harbor, Maine, is 
planned by the Dominion Government. The 
cost of construction is estimated at $3,000,- 
000, Canadian currency (Canadian dollar 
equals $0.9091, United States currency). The 
ferry will accommodate 100 automobiles and 
will make the run in 6 hours, one way. As 
of mid-November, specifications of the vessel 
had not been completed, but it appeared 
probable that the contract would be awarded 
to one of the Canadian shipyards on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


RADAR EQUIPMENT ON CANADIAN MERCHANT 
SHIPS 


Although approximately 50 Canadian mer- 
chant ships have had radar equipment in- 
stalled since the end of the war, the 
SS Douglas Houghton was the first vessel to 
use equipment completely designed and 


manufactured in Canada specifically for 
merchant shipping. The installation has 
proved to be highly satisfactory. It is be- 
lieved that this new type of radar equip- 
ment rapidly will replace the wartime ap- 
paratus previously installed on other Cana- 
dian vessels. 


SALVAGING OF PRINS HENDRIK DRYDOCK, 
NETHERLANDS 


The large Prins Hendrik drydock which was 
sunk at Amsterdam, Netherlands, in 1944 has 
been completely salvaged. It was initially 
built to accommodate vessels up to 25,000 
gross tons. However, it was necessary to cut 
the drydock into eight sections while it was 
under water. Six of these sections will be 
joined together to form a drydock with a 
capacity of 18,000 gross tons. It is expected 
that the six sections will be ready for use by 
early 1950. The remaining two sections will 
be added later in the year to bring the dry- 
dock to its original capacity. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF NEw NORWEGIAN LINER 


The Oslofjord, a new 16,500-gross-ton pas- 
senger liner, was completed and placed in 
service in November 1949 by the Norwegian- 
American Line. The vessel, built at Amster- 
dam, Netherlands, has a length of 577 feet, 
beam of 72 feet, and draft of 26 feet, 6 inches. 
Each of the twin screws is driven by a seven- 
cylinder, double-acting, two-stroke Diesei 
engine developing 8,175 hp. at 130 revolutions 
per minute. Service speed is rated at 20 
kncts. The Oslofjord has five cargo holds 
with a total capacity of 230.000 cubic feet. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, JAPAN 


Imports of essential oils into Japan in the 
first 7 months of 1949 were composed of the 
following, all shipments originating in the 
United States: Rosemary oil, 1,520 kilograms, 
valued at $866; and unspecified types, 2 
metric tons, $3,010. (Value is c. i. f. a Jap- 
anese port.) 


SWITZERLAND’S PERFUMERY AND COSMETIC 
EXPORTS 


Perfumery and cosmetic exported by 
Switzerland in the first 9 months of 1949 were 
valued at 18,900,000 Swiss francs, compared 
with 16,400,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1948 and 13,229,507 in the calendar year 
1939, states the foreign press. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


FLOOR-COVERING PRODUCTION AND Ex- 
PORTS, FRENCH MOROCCO 


Production of stamped wool rugs in French 
Morocco in the first 9 months of 1949 aver- 
aged 1,956 rugs or 17,344 square meters 
monthly compared with 1,565 rugs monthly 
or 6,118 square meters in 1948. 

In the first 9 months of 1949, France ex- 
ported to French Morocco 5,465 kilograms of 
vegetable-fiber carpets and mats. Imports 
of wool rugs into French Morocco in January-— 
September 1949, in kilograms, were as fol- 
lows: Wool rugs, knotted stitch, stamped, 
from Iran, 2,565; same, not stamped, from 
France, Iran, and Algeria, 7,354; and woven 
wool rugs from France, 22,642. 
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Exports of wool rugs, knotted stitched, 
stamped, totaled 58,351 kilograms and not 
stamped, 434 kilograms. The chief markets 
for the former were France, 37,879 kilograms, 
and the Netherlands, 12,670. 


COTTON AND RAYON-STAPLE SUPPLIES, 
GREECE 


Imports of cotton into Greece, by country 
of origin, in the period March—October 1949 
were as follows (in metric tons): United 
States, 2,915; Turkey, 983; Egypt, 125; Mexico, 
46; and Brazil, 36. 

In the same period, Belgiurn supplied 128 
tons of rayon staple; Sweden, 289 tons; 
France, 45 tons; and the Netherlands, 500 
kilograms. 

The outlook is for adequate mill supplies of 
cotton for 1949-50. The estimated domestic 
crop of 15,500 tons, and planned imports of 
6,000 tons, will cover the industry's needs of 
about 20,000 tons for that period. 


NEW TEXTILE-WEAVING MILL, KARACHI, 
PAKISTAN 


The Minister of Industries laid the foun- 
dation stone for a new 100-loom textile- 
weaving mill at Karachi, Pakistan, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1949. It will begin cperations in April 
1950, according to reports, as some of the 
machines have arrived from Japan. The 
Japanese textile experts who were included 
in the second trade delegation from Japan 
were understood to have facilitated arrange- 
ments. 


Cotton and Products 


CANADIAN IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton into Canada during Au- 
gust to October 1949 totaled 39,718,000 
pounds, an increase of 14,659,000 pounds over 
the like months in 1948. Mexican cotton 
constituted 52 percent compared with 47 
percent of cotton from the United States. 
Cotton mills in Canada are running on a 
full-time basis, and their output in the cur- 
rent crop year will approximate 1948-49 
levels. 

Imports of cotton linters in the August-— 
October period of 1949 totaled 3,802,000 
pounds compared with 3,382,000 pounds in 
August—October 1948. 


PRODUCTION AND EXporRTS, EGYPT 


Production of raw cotton in the 1949-50 
crop year in Egypt is expected to amount to 
1,900,000 cantars, a gain of about 314,000 over 
compared with 8,345,060 cantars in 1948-49 

Export demand for the shorter-staple cot- 
ton (Ashmouni and Zagora) during Septem- 
ber, October, and November 1949 was unu- 
sually active. A total of 1,028,508 cantars 
was shipped, 380,000 cantars or nearly 60 per- 
cent more than the 647,000 cantars shipped 
in the corresponding period last season. The 
shipments of the long-staple varieties this 
season, totaling slightly more than 718,000 
cantars, were only 3,000 cantars more than 
those in the same period of 1948. 

The shipments of all varieties from Sep- 
tember 1 to November 30, 1949, totaled about 
1,900,000 cantars, a gain of about 314,000 over 
the like period of 1948. A large part of this 
gain is attributable to increased shipments 
to India, Germany, Italy, Switzerland, United 
States, and eastern Europe. It is reported 
that a large part of the Soviet purchases 
have been shipped to eastern Europe. 


FRANCE’S IMPORTS 


Imports of cotton into France during the 
period August 1948 to July 1949 totaled 
234,968 metric tons. Imports by countries, 
in metric tons, were as follows: United States, 
152,672; Egypt, 33,620; French Overseas Ter- 
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ritories, 27,934; Brazil, 13,206; 
Pakistan, 7,116; and Peru, 356. 


India and 


ITALY’S TRADE 


Italian imports of raw cotton in the first 
9 months of 1949 and in the like period of 
1948 amounted to 154,303 metric tons and 
100,311 tons, respectively. 

Cotton-fabric exports totaled 15,193 tons 
and cotton-yarn exports, 26,340 tons, in the 
1949 period, compared with 8,558 tons 
and 22,967 tons, respectively, in January- 
September 1948. 


COTTON CROP AND CONSUMPTION, MEXICO 


Cotton-crop estimates for Mexico for the 
1949-50 crop year have been revised upward 
to 880,000 bales, a 57 percent increase from 
the 1948-49 crop of 560,000 bales. This record 
crop is attributed to larger acreage, especially 
in the Matamoros district, and favorable crop 
conditions. 

Domestic consumption for the cotton year 
1949-50 is estimated as high as 280,000 bales. 
This is expected to leave a large exportable 
surplus. 


Silk and Products 
CHINA’S OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


China’s 1949 output of raw silk has been 
estimated at 73,000 piculs, 8 percent smaller 
than the 1948 production. The year's output 
in eastern China, the most important pro- 
ducing center, was estimated to be 40,950 
piculs or 9 percent less than in 1948. Produc- 
tion of filature raw silk, suitable for export, 
Was expected to amount to 14,500 piculs com- 
pared with 34,000 piculs in 1947 

About 3,500 bales of raw silk were reported 
to have been exported from Shanghai dur- 
ing the period August-October 1949. Most 
shipments were for the U.S.S. R. on a barter 
basis. Authorities in eastern China are 
supplying private weavers in Shanghai with 
raw silk for weaving into piece goods at a 
monthly rate of 10,000 bolts (averaging 50-60 
yards). The piece goods thus produced are 
intended for export to South Pacific areas 


Sy nthetic Fibers 
SPAIN’S PRODUCTION OF RAYON 


Production of rayon yarn in Spain 
amounted to 3,782 metric tons during the 
first 7 months of 1949 compared with 7,334 
tons in all of 1948. Output of rayon staple 
fiber in the two periods totaled 7,155 tons 
and 9,192 tons, respectively 

Spain imports from Sweden all of its wood 
pulp for making rayon. According to a recent 
trade agreement with Sweden, Spain will 
take 25,000 tons of pulp for the manufacture 
of viscose during the period October 1, 1949, 
to September 30, 1950 


Wearing Apparel 


AUSTRALIA’S OUTPUT OF FOUNDATION 
GARMENTS 


Output of foundation garments in 
Australia is concentrated in New South Wales 
with 21 factories, and in Victoria with 19 
larger establishments According to esti- 
mates, New South Wales accounts for about 
38 percent of annual production, Victoria, 
60 percent, and Queensland, the remainder. 

Output of corsets and corselets (combina- 
tion corset and brassiere) declined 35 percent 
to 113,000 dozen in 1948-49, compared with 
1938-39 production, whereas that of bras- 
sieres rose 6 percent to 236,000 dozen. 

Nearly all materials used in foundation 
garments in Australia are imported, chiefly 
from the United Kingdom. About 800,000 





square yards of cotton and rayon 
are used by the corset 
annualiy. Materials 
plain and jacquard 
broche, striped and plain satin, double-sideg 
satin, and satin faille. A small quantity of 
nylon elastic for girdles and woven nylon 
for corset cloth is used. Nylon elastic girdles 
would sell readily if the materia] could be 
imported from the United States, according 
to one source. 


piece £00ds 
and brassiere industr 
most in demand are 
batiste, rayon weft 


TRADE IN OUTERWARE, IRELAND 


Exports of outerwear from Ireland in the 
period January-June 1949 were valueg at 
£7,682 compared with £15,819 in the year 
1948. These figures include both men’s and 
women’s wear, but it is reported that the 
greater part of exports consist of women’s 
outerwear. 

Imports of men’s and boys’ outerwear 
(overcoats, suits, jackets, and trousers) in 
the first 6 months of 1949 amounted to 58337 
pieces, valued at £114,137, compared with 
144,085 pieces, valued at £293,534, in all of 
1948. Imports of other outer garments in 
the 6-month period of 1949 were valued at 
£29,851 compared with £124,234 in all of 1948. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO IMPORTS AND OUTPUT, BELGIUM 


The Federation of Belgo-Luxembourg To- 
bacco Industries recently revised downward 
its estimates of Belgian imports of tobacco 
from the United States The outlook in 
December 1949 was for imports of about 
25,346,000 pounds, or 9 percent less than es- 
timated earlier in the year As the following 
table indicates, imports of flue-cured, fire- 
cured, and Burley probably will be smaller 
than originally estimated, whereas dark air- 
cured, Maryland, cigar leaf, and other leaf 
imports will be higher 


Estimates of Belgian Imports of Tobacco 


from United States 


Dec ber I ites 
} 9 in mer 

of 1949 
Flu 30 16, 530 
I 2 75 , 310 
Bu 1.960 6, 176 
I) k 140 an) 
\ 110 300) 
( 11M) 710 
Ort 50) isi) 
l 2 4 27, 550 


In 1948, Belgium imported 29,606,000 
pounds of American leaf tobacco, which was 
about 68 percent of total leaf imports. In 
the years 1935-39, imports of American leaf 
averaged 13,172,000 pounds, 33 percent of the 
total. 

The 1949 Belgian tobacco crop was esti- 
mated at 6,967,000 pounds compared with the 
output of 6,246,000 in the preceding year. 
In 1949 about 3,350 acres were planted to 
tobacco 


PROPOSAL FOR OvuTPUT OF LOW-PRICED 
CIGARS FOR Export, CUBA 

The labor wing of the Autentico (Govern- 

ment) Party in Cuba proposed on December 

15, 1949, that the Government use Cuban 

Tobacco Stabilization Fund leaf tobacco and 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Port Conditions Improved 
at La Guaira, Venezuela 


The Government's port-services adminis- 
tration in La Guaira, Venezuela, has elimi- 
nated the monthly deficit previously expe- 
rienced, and was able to show a net profit in 
July of 1949. The improvement is stated to 
have been brought about by reducing oper- 
ating costs by some 50 percent, by substitut- 
ing railroad flat cars for the trucks formerly 
employed in moving cargo from the wharves 
to warehouses, by reconditioning various 
pieces of equipment abandoned by the pre- 
yious administration, and by drastically re- 
ducing the number of workers on the pay 
roll. At the same time, the movement of 
cargo through the port has been greatly accel- 
erated 

Further improvement in port conditions 
at La Guaira was disclosed by a recent state- 
ment of the Venezuelan Ministery of Pub- 
lic Works, announcing that the dredging of 
the harbor to a depth of 35 feet had been 
completed in one-half the time expected 
The Ministry awarded the contract for this 
project on June 4, 1949, with the provision 
that it is to be completed in 11 months. As 
it turned out, only slightly more than 5 
months was necessary to complete the proj- 
ect, under which 860,000 cubic meters of 
earth and 9,500 cubic meters of rock were 
reportedly dredged. 

As aresult of the improvement of unload- 
ing methods, the dredging of the harbor, and 
the progress made to date on the construc- 
tion of new wharves and other facilities, the 
port situation at La Guaira has shown 
marked improvement in recent months. 
With the consequent reduction to a mini- 
mum of waiting time for vessels docking 
there, the United States Shipping Conference 
eliminated the 10-percent surcharge on 
freight rates to that port which had been 
levied to compensate for the long delays for- 
merly encountered 


Reorganization of Argentine 
Commercial Air Lines 
Approved 


By a resolution adopted December 1, 1949, 
and released to the press on December 19, the 
Argentine Ministry of Transport has approved 
4 definitive plan of reorganization for the 
Argentine commercial air lines which estab- 
lishes a single agency, Aerolineas Argentinas, 
controlled by a General Manager who will 
be responsible to the Direccion Nacional de 
Aerocomercial 

Under the reorganization plan, air services 
Operated by Aerolineas Argentinas will be 
Carried on under the name of Aeroposta 
Argentina on cabotage routes and unde! 
the name of Flota Aérea Mercante Argentina 
(FAMA) on international routes. In this 
connection, it is important to emphasize 
that Aeroposta and FAMA will no longer be 
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separate air lines but integral elements of 
the same organization, Aerolineas Argentinas. 
Although the point remains to be clarified, 
it is assumed that operations to the neigh- 
boring countries of Uruguay and Paraguay, 
now offered by ALFA, will be provided under 
the name of Aeroposta Argentina rather than 
FAMA. 

By the terms of the resolution, a commit- 
tee has been authorized to proceed with the 
total liquidation of the former mixed com- 
panies; and the General Manager will prepare 
the plan of statutory organization for the 
new Government-owned company, in ac- 
cordance with the legal requirements, for 
presentation to the Ministry of Transport 
through the Direcci6n Nacional de Aerocom- 
mercial within 45 days from the date of the 
resolution. 


Athens-to-Salonika Railway 
Service Resumed in Greece 


Regular railway service between Athens and 
Salonika was resumed by the Greek State 
Railways, for the first time since liberation, 
on December 22, 1949, following completion 
of repair work in the remaining two sections 
of the railway line—from Tempi to Katerini 
(47 kilometers) and from Salonika to the 
Axios River (19 kilometers). For the time 
being a single direct service is operated be- 
tween the two cities. 

In addition to direct communication be- 
tween Athens and Salonika, railway service 
is also maintained at present between Athens 
and Larissa, Larissa and Salonika. 


Transmittal of Power From 
Norway to Denmark Proposed 


Discussion of proposals to transmit elec- 
tric power from Norway through Sweden to 
Denmark has been stepped up, as a result 
of the increased public interest in Scandina- 
vian economic cooperation. Reference to 
possibilities of ECA aid for this project ap- 
peared recently in the Norwegian press as 
did a Danish-Norwegian dispute on semi- 
Official levels as to the cost of such power. 
Danish spokesmen reportedly are anticipat- 
ing delivery at 2 gre [2%i00 of a U. S. cent] 
per kilowatt-hour—an_ estimate termed 
“fantastic’’ by Norwegian power experts. 


New Air Service Authorized 
Between Miami and Venezuela 


By resolution published in the Official Ga- 
zette of December 22, 1949, the Venezuelan 
Ministry of Communications authorized 
Conner Air Lines of Miami, Florida, to make 
15 cargo flights monthly Miami-Maiquetia- 
Miami; one flight weekly Miami-Barcelona- 
Miami; and three flights weekly Miami-Mar- 
acaibo-Miami. The permit granted is valid 
for 3 months 
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Under the terms of the authorization, Con- 
ner Air Lines obligates itself to comply with 
all requirements that may be imposed by the 
Ministry of Communications in connection 
with this permit. The authorization may 
not be transferred without prior approval of 
the Ministry. 


Swedish Broadcasting Office 
Requests Television Rights 


The Swedish Broadcasting Office has asked 
the Government for exclusive rights to 
broadcast television programs in Sweden. 
Although many technical and economic dif- 
ficulties must be solved before regular tele- 
vision can begin, the Broadcasting Office has 
requested assurance on its exclusive rights 
at this time. 

A member of the Swedish Telegraph Board 
has stated that television will not be intro- 
duced into Sweden before 1951 when the 
Television Study Group of the International 
Consultative Radio Committee will meet in 
Prague and will decide on standardization 
problems. 


New Electric-Power Plant 
Inaugurated in Mexico 


A new electric-light plant, operating under 
the name of Comisié6n Federal de Electricidad, 
was inaugurated early in December 1949, in 
Ciudad Juarez, Mexico. The plant, which 
was started in 1948 and is estimated to have 
cost 24,000,000 pesos (US$2,790,697), was 
financed by the Comisi6n Federal de Elec- 
tricidad, an agency of the Mexican Federal 
Government. 

The Cia. Mexicana Productora de Luz y 
Fuerza, S. A., a private company in Ciudad 
Juarez, which at present imports electric 
energy from a nearby United States company 
in Texas and distributes it to local customers, 
also purchases power from the new plant. 
During 1948 this firm imported 21,576,000 
kilowatts of electric power from the United 
States, and estimates place the 1949 im- 
portation of energy at 25,000,000 kilowatts. 


U. S.-to-Venezuela Ship 
Cargo Service Expanded 


Pope & Talbot, Inc., has announced an 
expansion in its American-flag cargo service 
from United States Pacific ports of Venezuela. 
Henceforth the company will provide a 
monthly sailing from Vancouver, B. C., 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Los Angeles to the Venezuelan port of 
La Guaira, in addition to Puerto Cabello, 
which has been a regular port of call since 
inauguration of the company’s service to 
Venezuela early in 1948. From Venezuela 
the vessels will proceed to Brazil, Uruguay, 
and Argentina. 

(Continued on p. 40) 
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First United States 
International Trade Fair. 
Chicago 


The following information has been re- 
ceived concerning recent developments re- 
lating to the First United States Interna- 
tional Trade Fair to be held in Chicago, 
Illinois, from August 7 to 19, 1950. 


THE “OEEC” 


In a recent interview with the press, Fred- 
erick Berhbigier, Commissioner of the newly 
formed Office of European Economic Co- 
operation Trade Fair Board, stated that some 
15 Marshall Plan nations will be represented 
at the 1950 Chicago International Trade 
Fair. He stated that although $3 a square 
foot rental for exhibit space at this trade 
fair, which is four to five times higher than 
at trade fairs annually held in Europe, may 
deter some exhibitors, nevertheless he felt 
confident that OEEC countries will manage 
to find the necessary dollars, either in the 
form of subsidies or otherwise, to participate 
in the Chicago Fair. Nor does he believe 
that the European dollar shortage will pre- 
vent adequate individual participation by 
foreign traders in the OEEC countries. He 
foresees virtually the whole range of con- 
sumer goods and heavy industrial equipment 
on exhibit at Chicago in August, 1950. Some 
of these products will be exclusively Euro- 
pean items, especially in the handicraft field, 
while others, such as automobiles, textiles, 
and tools, for example, will be of wide geo- 
graphical origin. 

He remarked that this is the first time 
that so many nations have organized to 
show their goods at any international trade 
fair. His organization will exert every effort 
to make available information concerning 
the products for which OEEC nations’ for- 
eign traders will find the greatest potential 
market in the United States. In addition, the 
Trade Fair Board will coordinate numerous 
details in presentation, such as size, color, 
and slogans on posters to identify products 
as originating in the Marshall Plan area 

Mr. Berbigier stated that he does not 
expect the rush for space from European 
countries to begin before March. 


OUTLOOK FOR PARTICIPATION BY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

Switzerland—Dr. Jacques Kunstenaar, Di- 
rector of Foreign Affairs of the Chicago Inter- 
national Trade Fair, estimated that some 
20,000 square feet of exhibit space will be 
used by Swiss international trade organiza- 
tions for the promotion of the sale of Swiss 
products in this country. 

Italy—The Italian Institute of Foreign 
Trade is at present assisting Italian manu- 
facturers in participating in the Chicago 
Fair. 

England—According to the Chicago Fair 
authorities, the British Government will set 
up an information booth at the Chicago Fair, 
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and, in addition, a number of business firms 
in the British Empire have already made 
firm commitments for space. 

Canada—Indications are that the Canadian 
Government anticipates taking space for an 
information booth. A number of Canadian 
firms have expressed great interest in sign- 
ng contracts for rental of space 

Czechoslovakia—According to Fair officials 
Czechoslovakia will occupy 10,000 square feet 
of space in numerous consumer-goods and 
industrial-equipment commodity classifica- 
tions. 

Yugoslavia—-According to the 
Embassy at Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
participate in the Chicago Fair 


American 
plans to 
There is no 


indication as yet of the amount of space 
which that country will occupy 
Ceylon—According to the United States 


Embassy at Colombo, the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industry has advised that Ceylon 
will be represented at the Fair 

Belgium—tThe Belgian Embassy has stated 
that it is doing everything it can to support 
the Belgian participation in the Chicago Fair 

In addition, the Trade Fair management 
states that the following countries have made 
inquiries concerning the leasing of 
India, Sweden, and Norway 


space 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Frederick Berbigier, Commissioner of the 
OEEC Trade Fair Board, will be in the United 
States in the week beginning January 16 to 
discuss Europe's participation with the Fair 
authorities in Chicago 

Sir Gerald Campbell, former British Min- 
ister to Washington, will soon arrive in this 
country to make a study of the fairs and 
exhibitions held in the United States, for the 
British Board of Trad¢ He will consult with 
ECA and Commerce Department cfficials on 
this matter 

Firms interested in in the Chi- 


exhibiting 


cago International Trade Fair may obtain 
application blanks by writing to Paul 
Roberts, General Manager First United 


States International Trade Fair, Suite 10136 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54 Illinois 
Oversea subscribers may find it more con- 
venient to write to Dr. Jacques Kunstenaar, 
Director of Foreign Affairs, at his new official 
addresses: Hotel Bellerive au Lac, 47 Utoquai 
Zurich, Switzerland, and 53 Quai d'Orsay, 
Paris, France 


Yugoslav Participation at 
International Trade Fairs 


Yugoslavia expects to participate, in 1950, 
in the international trade fairs to be held in 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Belgium, France 
Italy, Canada, the United States, and Austria, 
says a recent communication received from 
the American Embassy at Belgrade 

The Fairs and Exhibitions Branch of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce was advised 
by the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington that 
negotiations are going on with the fair au- 














thorities in Chicago for participation in the 
First United States International Trade Fair, 
to be held August 7-19, 1950 

Last year, Yugoslavia exhibited alcoholic 
beverages, lumber products, foodstuffs, con. 
struction materials, minerals, and various 
industrial articles at the trade fairs in Bari, 
Stockholm, Utrecht, and Vienna. Yugo. 
Slavia also exhibited at the Prague, Toronto, 
Milan, Paris, and Frankfurt fairs. The Yugo- 
slav exhibits at these fairs consisted pri- 
marily of export articles. The total area of 
Yugoslav pavilions at international fairs 
during 1949 is reported to have been 4,600 
square meters (1 meter = 10.7639 
square feet), of which 800 square meters 
were used at the Vienna Fair and 290 at the 
Paris Fair 


square 


International Aviation 


Exposition, Brussels, 
Belgium 


The International Aviation Exposition now 
being organized by the Aeronautical Com- 
mission will be held from June 10 to 25, 1950 
in Brussels Belgium, at the Palais du 
Centenaire 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs 
and Foreign Commerce expressed the desire, 
on behalf of the Belgian exposition authori- 
ties, to have the sible American 
participation in this International Aeronau- 
tical Exposition. It is felt that a sizable 
participation by the American aviation in- 
dustry would raise, without any doubt, the 

interest in Belgian and international 
circles 


Belgian 


greatest po 


greatest 
aviation 
uld communicate their 
desire to participate in this exposition to the 
Minister and Commercial Counselor, 
Maurice Heyne, 2342 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D. C 


Interested firms shi 


Belgian 


International -Trade 
kair. Toronto 


More than one-half of the available display 
already been reserved by manufac- 
turers and producers all over the world at 
the Canadian International Trade Fair, to 
be held in Toronto from May 29 to June 9, 
1950. According to Fair officials, allocations 
1f space thus far have been roughly 80 per- 
cent to oversea exhibitors and 20 percent to 
Canadian firms. It is expected that a slight 
increase in the proportion of United States 
and Canadian exhibitors will result from 
finalization of the applications 
which are still to come 

The following information has also been 
received from the Fair authorities 

Inasmuch as many foreign and Common- 
wealth governments have relaxed the strin- 
currency that prevented 
numerous from obtaining 


space has 


domestic 


gent restrictions 


oversea firms 
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NEW BOOKS 





The following publications, added to the 
Department's research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
yate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case 


Foreign Commerce Handbook: A Guide 
to Sources of Information for Exporters 
and Importers. Foreign Commerce De- 
partment, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 1950. 160 pp. Price $1. 
Foreign Commerce Department, Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


This is a completely rewritten edition of 
the Foreign Commerce Handbook issued at 
frequent intervals since 1922. A prefatory 
page explains the contents of the book as 
{ llows: 

“References to sources of information and 
services in this book are presented in four 
separate but complementary sections, as fol- 
] ws: 

Trade 
activities, and 


“1, Sources Of Foreign Services 
Outlines of the functions 
services of the United States Government, 
private organizations in the United States, 
and intergovernmental organizations, which 
are concerned in one way or another with 
serving forelgn commerce 

“2. Sources of Information on Major Sub- 
jects. Listings of sources of information 
and service under 60 alphabetically ar- 
ranged subject headings of major significance 
to foreign traders or others seeking data on 
differing aspects of foreign trading and re- 
lated matters 

3. A Bibliography of Foreign Commerce 
Listings of up-to-date reference works, books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals which contain 
information on numerous phases of foreign 
trading and related international matters, 
alphabetically arranged in four groups, with 
hotation as to sources, content, size, price, 
andso on. Most of these are referred to in 
ther sections of the book by title only. 

“4. Appendix. Selected lists of organiza- 
tions referred to in sections 1 and 2, and a 
guide to foreign government information 
Services 

“A system of cross-referencing is used 
Which makes possible a ready assembly of 
data on the same or related subjects from 
all sections of the book A detailed table of 
contents serves as a convenient finding 
index.”’ 


_ United States in World Economy, 1949, 

Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Mates, April 19419. 80 pp. Price 50 
cents, Foreign Commerce Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Mates, Washington 6, D. C. 


This study stresses the fact that the Sec- 
ond World War and its resulting dislocations 
save the United States a more responsible 
position in the world economy. The Preface 
explains the chief fields covered, as follows: 

“The opening chapters review briefly the 
ways in which the United States met the 
Problem of providing wartime assistance to 
allied nations, and the later measures taken, 
Individually and through international co- 
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operation, to extend aid for relief and for 
economic recovery in the countries which 
were severely crippled by the war. 

“Later chapters discuss the impact of the 
war and its aftermath upon our national 
economy, the changes which have taken 
place in the character of our foreign com- 
mercial relations, and some major problems 
of readjustment which our new position de- 
mands.” 

Individual chapters deal with The Uniteu 
States in World War II, Early Postwar Aid, 
Loans and Credits, The European Recovery 
Program, Impact of the War on the United 
States, The United States in World Trade, 
Our Balance-of-Payments Problem, and The 
Question of Imports 


A Regional Economic Geography. 
Samuel Newton Dicken. 1949. 516 pp. 
Price $5.50. D.C. Heath and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Only a few books have been published 
within the past 10 years in the field of gen- 
eral economic geography. This is an ex- 
cellent text in that field. Although designed 
as a textbook, it contains a wealth of infor- 
mation for anyone interested in world eco- 
nomics and trade 

The author is Professor of Geography and 
Head of the Department of Geography and 
Geology at the University of Oregon. Early 
in his study he makes the following state- 
ment: 

“The turn in world events has called atten- 
tion to matters which long ago deserved our 
thought. Some of us are producers of goods 
which must be sold in competition with 
goods from other lands; others are engaged 
in the distribution of domestic or imported 
products; all of us are consumers of goods 
from near and distant lands. Where and 
how these goods are produced and consumed 
is a subject which concerns us all, no matter 
how selfish the point of view. Furthermore, 
if there is to be a lasting peace, everyone 
must be concerned with the production and 
movement of goods, as well as with the politi- 
cal attitudes of the various peoples, since the 
two factors are intimately related.” 

The book is_ attractively’ illustrated 
throughout with halftones, maps, and 
charts 


Engineers’ Dictionary: Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish. Louis A. Robb. 
1949 edition. 664 pp. Price $12.50. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


This is an enlarged edition of the diction- 
ary first published in 1944. The author lists 
the following as his principal objectives in 
making the revision: 

1. To cover electrical and mechanical engi- 
neering much more thoroughly. Radio, of 
which the first edition had nothing, has been 
given thorough study. Important terms of 
television have been included. 


New Edition of “Globe,” 
World Traffic Directory 


A list of over 40,000 addresses of worldwide 
firms, covering more than 2,000 ports and 
towns, has been compiled in the 1950 edition 
of “‘Globe,” the world directory for land, sea, 
and air traffic, published last week by Globe 
Directories, Ltd., Copenhagen, Denmark. 

This book of more than 1,100 pages is 
twice the size of, and contains three times 
more information than, its predecessor, list- 
ing shipping and forwarding agents, foreign 
freight forwarders, customhouse brokers, air 
lines, warehouse owners and warfingers, port 
authorities, travel offices, credit information 
bureaus, and the like. It promises to prove 
most helpful in the daily routine work of 
Offices dealing with any kind of interna- 
tional trade. 

This directory has been published with 
the support of the International Federation 
of Forwarding Organizations, Berne, Switzer- 
land, and can be obtained in the United 
States through its representative, Interna- 
tional Media Corporation, 23 West Forty- 
fifth Street, New York 19. 





2. To bring all branches of Civil engineer- 
ing up to date. Special attention has been 
given to photogrammetry, soil mechanics, 
and airport construction. 

3. To include the important terms peculiar 
to mining, shipbuilding, logging, sugar mill- 
ing, and oil-field operations. 


The Commerce of Nations. J. B. 
Condliffe. 1950. 884 pp. Price $7.50. 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Dr. John Bell Condliffe, formerly Professor 
of Commerce at the London School of Eco- 
nomics and now Frofessor of Economics, The 
University of California, employs the his- 
torical approach in dealing with his subject. 
Part I deals with Historical Origins; Part II, 
with The Nineteenth Century; Part III, with 
Wars and Revolutions; and Part IV, with 
The Modern Problem. 

Part IV, which treats of the international 
economic problems of today is in turn 
divided into four chapters titled The As- 
sumptions of a Modern Theory, The Balanc- 
ing of Payments, The Case for Freer Trade, 
and The Gains from Trade. 


Trans-African Highways. 1949. 406 
pp. Price 25 shillings. Available from 
The Automobile Association of South 
Africa, Johannesburg, South Africa. 


This is factual information about the roads 
of Africa. Included are itineraries, strip 
maps, a key map of trunk roads, and general 
information. This work took 3 years to com- 
pile and is the only publication of its Kind 
currently available. 


Annual Report on Essential Oils, Aro- 
matic Chemicals, and Related Materials, 


1946. 1949. 137 pp. Price $3 do- 
mestic; $3.25 foreign. Schimmel & 


Company, Inc., 601 West 26th Street, 
New York 1, N. Y. 

This report is divided into three parts. 
Part I deals with Essential Oils and Related 
Materials; Part II covers Aromatics and Re- 
lated Products; and Part III contains statis- 
tical notes, bibliography, and index. Sixteen 
fine illustrations enrich the report. 





More than 570 firms in Denmark are en- 
gaged in the production, importation, and 
exportation of chemicals and chemical 
products. 
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Announcements Under Reci procal 
Trade Agreements Program 


Calendar of Trade Agreements 


January 1, 1950. 

Countries which are contracting parties to 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
concluded at Geneva, Switzerland, in 1947, 
are indicated below by asterisks. Those con- 
tracting parties with which the United States 
had concluded bilateral trade agreements be- 
fore the negotiation of the General Agreement 
are indicated by double asterisks and the 
present status of the earlier agreements is 
shown in the list at the end of this item. 

At Annecy, France, in 1949, the United 
States and other contracting parties to the 
General Agreement negotiated with 10 other 
countries for accession of the latter to the 
agreement. These new acceding countries 
are: Denmark, the Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Greece, Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Sweden, and Uruguay. Of these, only Haiti 
has completed the necessary steps in order 
to accede to the agreement, and United 
States concessions initially negotiated with 
that country became effective on January 1, 
1950. The other acceding countries have 
until April 30, 1950, to take similar action. 
The United States will not give effect to the 
concessions initially negotiated with these 
countries until such action is taken. 

The United States signed a trade agree- 
ment with Colombia on September 13, 1935. 
This agreement went into effect on May 20, 
1936, and by joint agreement between the 
two countries was terminated as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1949. 





. Date con- . a 
Country sinded Date effective 
Argentina_- Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Australia* Oct. 30,1947 | Jan 1, 1948 
Belgium **__- - do Do. 
Country 


Belgium 
Brazil 
Canada: 
First agreement 
Second agreement 
First fox fur 
Second fox fur 
Cuba 
First supplementary 
Second supplementary 
Czechoslovakia 
France 
Haiti 
Luxemburg 
Netherlands 
United Kingdom 


Country 


Brazil** 
Burma* 
Canada** 
Ceylon* 
Chile* 
China* 
Costa Rica 
Cuba** 
Czechoslovakia** 
Ecuador 

E] Salvador 
Finland 
France** 
Guatemala 
Haiti** 
Honduras 
Iceland 

India* 

US == 
Lebanon* 
Luxembourg** 
Mexico _. 
Netherlands** 
New Zealand* 
Nicaragua 
Norway* 
Pakistan* 
Paraguay 

Peru 

Southern Rhodesi 
Sweden 
Switzerland 





Syria ‘ 

Purkey 

Union of South Africa* 
United Kingdom** 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Countries with 
concluded 


had 
previously to 


are as follows: 


Feb. 27,19 

Fet 2, 193 
Nov. 15, 1935 
Nov. 17, 1938 
By i} 1430 
Dec , 1940 
Aug. 24, 1934 
Dec, 18, 1939 
Dec. 23, 1941 
Mar. 7, 1938 
May 6, 1936 
Mar. 28, 1935 
Feb, 27, 193. 
Dec. 20, 193 
Nov. 17, 1938 


their 


Date con- 
cluded 
Oct. 30, 1947 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
Nov. 28, 1936 
Oct. 30, 1947 

do 
Aug 6, 1938 
Feb. 19, 1937 


Aug. 27, 194 
Oct 0, 104 
Apr 8, 194 


Dec, 23,1942 


Oct 10. 194, 


Mar. 11, 1936 
Oct. 30,1947 
do 
sept. 12, 194¢ 
May 7, 1942 
Oct 0), 1947 
May 25, 1935 
Jan Y 1493¢ 
Oct 30, 1947 
Apr 1, 1834 
Oct 30, 1947 
Inly 21, 1942 
Nov. 6, 1939 


trade 
becoming 


Date e 


July 
July 
Jan 
July 
M il 
May 
Aug 
Jan 
Apr 
Oct 


May 3 


Nov. 
Jan 

June 
Jan. 
M il 
Nov. 
July 
Jue 
July 
Jan. 
Jan 

Jan, 
July 
Oct 

July 
July 
Apr 

July 
July 
Aug 

Feb 
July 
M iy 
June 
Jan. 
Jan 

Dex 


fective 


which the United States 
bilateral 


agreements 


contracting 
parties to the General Agreement, and the 
present status of these previous agreements, 











Voyage to West Africa, 
Sound Film Available 
for Free Showings 


The Barber-West African Line states that 
it now has available for showing to traffic, 
foreign-trade, and travel clubs, and other 
interested organizations throughout the 
United States, a 16-mm. sound film in full 
color entitled “A Voyage to West° Africa.” 
This 20-minute motion picture covers the 
loading of a freight-mail-and-passenger ves- 
sel at the Line’s terminal in Atlantic Basin, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and follows the voyage to 
the many little-known West African ports 
of call from Dakar, Senegal, to Matadi, Bel- 
gian Congo. It shows the activities of the 
different harbors, comprising discharging of 
American cargoes and the loading of exotic 


40 


tropical products from West 


United States. 


Africa 


for the 
An animated map indicating 


the ports of call, together with a running 
commentary of information on the ports and 


colonies 


visited, 


as 


well as 


various 


shore 


scenes and “local color’ along the West Afri- 
can Coast, are calculated to be of interest to 
manufacturers, shippers, exporters, and im- 
porters desirous of broadening their foreign 
markets and increasing their export and im- 


port business. 


The Line indicates its readiness to arrange 


for showings of the picture, 


without cost 


or 


obligation, before any groups interested in 
Re- 


foreign trade 
quests 
addressed to 


American-West 


and 

for further 

H. J. 
African 


in 
information 
Finch, 


travel 


Line, 


tery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Inc., 


abroad. 


shoul 


d 


be 


vice-president, 
17 Bat- 








(Continued from p. 37) 


Six C-3 type vessels with accommodations 
for 12 passengers in addition to refrigerateq 
cargo capacity and one Victory Ship Will be 
placed in the expanded service, which began 
in December 1949 

General agents of the American firm in 
Venezuela are H. L. Houlton & Co., With head 
offices in Caracas. 


Closing Down of County Down 
Railway in Ireland 


After an extended hearing the President 
of the Northern Ireland Transport Tribunal, 
Sir Anthony Babington, has given judgment 
in favor of the application by the Ulster 
Transport Authority for an order authorizing 
them to discontinue wholly all transport 
services on the main line of the Belfast & 
County Down Railway. This decision came 
after months of speculation over the future 
of the line since the U. T. A 
services in October of last 


took over its 
year. The line 
from Belfast to Bangor is to remain in use, 

The President of the Tribunal prescribed 
that the U. T. A. must put an adequate 
alternative road service into operation im- 
mediately and left the details of the closing 
down of the main line to the Transport Au- 
thority His judgment warned that public 
transport in Northern Ireland is in a pre- 
carious state and attributed this to the com. 
petition of public and private road trans- 
port and to private automobiles. For 1949 
the Authority would show a deficit of £300,- 
000 which, he emphasized, must be elimi- 
nated or reduced. 

The U. T. A. has announced that the rail 
services on the main line will be withdrawn 
as from January 16, 
Comber and Newcastle; Ballynahinch Junc- 
tion and Ballynahinch, Downpatrick and 
Ardglass. Other sections will be withdrawn 
at a later date 


Water 
Power 


Shortage Affects 
Supply in Peru 


A shortage of water for the operation of 
hydroelectric plants and a continuing in- 
crease in the demand for power has again 
necessitated a drastic reduction in the dis- 
tribution of electricity in the Lima, Peru, 
area—affecting both industrial and domestic 
users, The present shortage has given rise 
to serious concern, inasmuch as it occurs in 
the season when normally water supplies are 
ample. The rains have been unusually light 
during the past year, and water levels have 
continued to drop. It is expected, therefore, 
that the power shortage will continue until 
additional plant capacity has been added. 

An increase in the tariff schedule of the 
Lima Light & Power Co. has been authorized 
by the Peruvian Government, to enable it 
to complete the new hydroelectric installa- 
tions which, when finished in 1951, should 
amply fill all power needs 


South Africa Opens New 
Radio Broadeast Station 


Port Elizabeth’s first broadcasting station 
was Officially opened recently. The radio 
station is a unit of the South African Broad- 
casting Corporation, and consists of three 
2-kilowatt transmitters. One transmitter 4s 
for the S. A. B. C. “A” program which is 
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proadcast in English on 962 kilocycles. A 
nd transmitter is for the S. A. B. C. “B” 
- m which is broadcast in Afrikaans on 
. seeueles. The third transmitter is not 
rt in use, but it is planned to begin com- 
ad proadcasting in May 1950, similar to 
mem commercial programs produced in the 
cael States. Both “A” and “B” programs 
proadcast over short wave. 
M racticallY all radio programs originate in 
Johannesburg. Those originating in Cape- 
town or Durban are broadcast through Jo- 
pannesburg. Until the new station began 
operation, the nearest transmitter was at 
Grahamstown, which is approximately 85 
miles from Port Elizabeth. 


Communications Cables To 
Be Manufactured in India 


The Government of India has concluded 
gn agreement with Standard Telephones & 
Cables, Ltd., of London, for the establish- 
ment of a factory in India for the manu- 
facture of all the country’s requirements of 
communications cables. The agreement Was 
signed on November 30, 1949, at India House 
in London. 

The plant for the factory is expected to be 
purchased in Britain. The factory will be 
Government-owned, and will be operated, 
eventually, by Indian staff. It will produce 
all kinds of communications cables, includ- 
ing those for long-distance trunk circuits 
and for multi-channel transmission systems, 
The site has not yet been decided. 

Though the manufacturing program will 
be based primarily upon the Indian Govern- 
ment’s own requirements, the Government 
has the right, under the agreement, to supply 
telephone cables from its factory to the Gov- 
ernmments of Burma, Ceylon, and Nepal, as 
well as to the nongovernmental market in 
India. 


Transfer of Coastal Radio 
Stations to Trish Republic 


The British Postmaster General announced 
recently that agreement had been reached 
for the transfer to the Irish Republic of the 
Post Office short-range coastal radio stations 
at Malin Head and Valentia. These stations 
provide wireless services With ships at sea 

Ever since the formation of the “Irish Free 
State’ Government these two stations have 
been operated by the Irish Post Office on 
behalf of the British Post Office on an agency 
basis. They were scheduled to pass into the 
control of the Administration of the Irish 
Republic on January 1, 1950. 


Telephone Exehange 
Reopened in Hungary 


The Krisztina automatic 
change in Budapest, Hungary, which in- 
cludes 4,000 subscriber lines, was put into 
operation on December 4, 1949, one month 
ahead of schedule, according to the Budapest 
press. The power station of the new ex- 
change was reconstructed, and a similar au- 
tomatic exchange was completed in Septem- 
ber at the Jozsef Telephone Exchange on the 
“Pest” side of the Capital to replace tempo- 
rary installations there 


telephone ex- 


Canada Raises Wholesale 

) . . ‘ . 
Price of Electric Power 

Higher wages, operating costs, and main- 
tenance were the reasons given by the Chair- 
man of the Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
in Ontario, Canada, for the recent increase 
in the price of electric power sold wholesale 


January 2°. 1950 





Selected Kuropean and Other Exchange Rates 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily-noon buying rates for cable transfers in 


New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New Y 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country Monetary unit 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium France 
Canada Dollar: Official 
Free 
Ceylon Rupee 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan Franc 
Official 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Philippine Republic Peso 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Straits Settlements Dollar 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Frane 


United Kingdom Pound 


NOTE On Sept 


18, 1949, the pound sterling was devalued. 


ork, 
. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate 





Latest 

UEENE WinnAIIRIANG: Vadisi: available 

tamhor | Quotation 

1947 1948 “om — | Jan. 10, 

(annual) (annual) (monthly) 1950 
$3. 2100 $3. 2122 52, 2316 | $2. 2316 
. 0288 . 0288 . 0200 . 0200 
1. 0000 1. 0000 . 9091 . 9091 
. 9200 . 9169 . 8841 . 8890 
: 4 . 2085 . 2085 
. 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 | . 0201 
. 2086 . 2086 *. 1449 *. 1449 
. 0084 oa Shh Epes S| PAB eo 
1.0048 oie = = 
1, 0032 . 0029 | . 0029 
2.3017 ‘ 2087 
. 3767 ‘ 2628 
3. 5048 2. 2. 7729 
. 2016 . 2016 . *. 1402 
aed 4962 
. 0403 . 0402 ® 0349 
4. 0074 4. 0075 2. 2. 7838 
. 0913 3.0913 | ¥ 

. 3269 . 3272 
. 2783 | . 2782 | *. 1933 | *. 1933 
. 2336 . 2336 | . 2328 | . 2328 
4. 0286 4. 0313 2. 8007 | 2. 8007 


The following countries followed suit and devalued 


their currencies in relation to the dollar: Australia, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, India, Netherlands, New 


Zealand, Norway, Portugal, South Africa, Straits Settlements, and Sweden. 


Average exchange rates and daily quota-- 


tions subsequent to September 1949 reflect the extent of this devaluation. 


*Quotation nominal 


1 Average of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


2 Excludes Pakistan beginning April 1948 
Based on quotations through December 17. 





to the municipalities in the Southern On- 
tario and Thunder Bay systems. In South- 
ern Ontario the new average rate is $24.83 
per horsepower, an increase of $2.25, or 10 
percent. In the Thunder Bay area, the new 
rate will be $23.08, a boost of $3 or about 15 
percent. Both changes were made retroac- 
tive to November 1, 1949. The increase in 
Southern Ontario is approximately equal to 
that which was in effect in 1937, while that of 
the Thunder Bay system is roughly equiva- 
lent to the 1934 rate. 


Iraq Increases Rates on 
Mail to Foreign Countries 


Postal rates on mail from Iraq to foreign 
countries were increased recently. The re- 
vised rates may be reviewed in the Trans- 
portation and Communications Branch, Of- 
fice of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. 

Parcel-post rates also were increased 45 
percent to all foreign destinations. 


Telephone Charges, Sweden 


Following the devaluation of the Swedish 
currency, charges for telephone calls to east- 
ern United States and Canada have been 
reduced from 62.25 to 54.00 crowns, and for 
calls to Cuba, Ecuador, Mexico, Colombia, 
the Philippines, and Japan from 177.70 to 
67.60 crowns. The charges are on a 3-minute 
call basis. 


Austria Plans To Expand 
Its Electric Power Supply 


In 1948, Austria produced a total of 
5,500,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 80 
percent of which was produced in hydro- 
electric plants, and the remainder in thermal 
plants using coal for fuel. 

A new plan has been worked out for the 
development of: the Austrian water-power 
resources, which are estimated at 40,000,- 


000,000 kilowatt-hours. This plan provides 
for the construction of 58 to 78 large electric- 
power stations requiring an investment 
amounting to 5,700,000,000 schillings, based 
on 1948 prices, and $70,000,000 worth of 
equipment. 


Netherlands Revises Postal, 
Telegraph, Telephone Tariffs 


Copies of revised schedules of postal, tele- 
graph, and telephone tariffs in the Nether- 
lands, effective October 17, 1949, covering 
international parcel post, international air 
mail, tariff for telegrams to North, Central, 
and South America, tariff for telegrams to all 
other countries, and international telephone 
and telex tariffs are available for review in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Branch, Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 





Indonesian Tin: Outlook 

for One of the New 

Nation’s Major Products 
(Continued from p. 9) 


Company shown in a recent annual re- 
port. Rehabilitation alone has. cost 
more than 40,000,000 guilders (1 guilder 
equaled 38 U.S. cents in 1948), while war 
damage was assessed at 20,000,000 
guilders. In spite of this, the Billiton 
Company reports that losses have al- 
ready been recouped and most of its 
equipment is better than before the war. 

Billiton is operating with 14 bucket 
dredges, 5 of which have bucket capaci- 
ties of 14 cubic feet each, 8 are of 7 
cubic feet each, and 1 of 5 cubic feet. 
In addition to the bucket dredges, there 


4] 








are 27 smaller dredges and pumps ei- 
ther assisting the larger dredges or 


operating independently in smaller 
mines. Billiton has 17,600 workers, of 
whom 5,000 are Indonesians and the re- 
mainder Chinese. 

Banka now has in operation 11 large 
bucket dredges, 5 of which are equipped 
with buckets of 14 cubic feet capacity 
and 6 with 9 cubic feet capacity. In 
addition, Banka has 36 dredges of 
smaller capacities working 31 mines and 
14 small subcontractors’ diggings. 
There are approximately 10,000 workers 
about equally divided between Indone- 
sians and Chinese. 

Singkep has 3 bucket dredges each 
with 14 cubic feet bucket capacity and 1 
dredge with 9 cubic feet bucket capa- 
city. Six pumps and hydraulic dredges 
either assist the larger dredges or 
operate independently in smaller dig- 
gings. The number of workers on Sing- 
kep totals 1,850. 


Outlook 


THE HIGH POSTWAR PRICE for tin 
has favored rapid rehabilitation. It is 
too early to determine the extent to 
which the recent decline in world prices, 
however, will affect the competitive posi- 
tion of Indonesian producers. 

Operators in Indonesia have no fear 
that the supply of tin ore will be ex- 
hausted. The alluvial ore reserves on 
the islands is estimated at 1,000,000 tons 
of tin content. In addition, extensive 
deposits of primary ore in lode mines 
have never been fully developed; a pros- 
pecting program is under way to deter- 
mine such ore reserves. 

The United States, although depend- 
ent on high-grade concentrates from 
Indonesia, does not need to be too con- 
cerned, if smelters on Banka resume 
operations. The world supply of tin 
metal now exceeds demand; producing 
countries are beginning to feel the im- 
pact of overproduction and are seeking 
to balance output and consumption. 
United States demand for tin concen- 
trates will undoubtedly continue, as this 
country is determined to have a smelter 
available for meeting minimum metal 
requirements in the event of emergency. 
An additional incentive for continued 
shipments of Indonesian concentrates to 
the United States is the shortage of dol- 
lars which seems likely to continue at 
least for a while. The cessation of con- 
centrate exports to the U. S. in view of 
the current surplus of metal would 
hardly be in the interest of Indonesia. 
Exigencies of possible events beyond the 
next few years are difficult to foresee. 





Mexico will import 140 French Diesel trucks 
in exchange for 5,000 tons of Mexican rice, 
under a barter deal with France, according 
to a Mexican Government official. 
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Foreign Service Officer 
WALTER N. WALMSLEY, JR. 


Walter N. Walmsley, Jr., Counselor of 
Embassy for Economic Affairs at Rome, is a 
native of Philadelphia. He was educated at 
the Gilman Country School in Baltimore and 
Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, 
Troy, N. Y. Before 
joining the Foreign 
Service he was a 
steel analyst with 
an Alabama firm, a 
reporter with a 
Birmingham, Ala., 
newspaper, and 
taught at Chateau 
Neuvic School in 
France. 

He was appointed 
a clerk in the For- 
eign Service in July 
1937 and, after 
serving 2 years at 
the American Con- 
sulate at Sao Paulo, Brazil, was commis- 
sioned in the Foreign Service. Since then he 
has been Vice Consul at Aden, Prague, and 
Habana, Consul at Habana and Pernambuco, 
Second Secretary and Consul at Rio de 
Janiero and at Lisbon, and First Secretary 
and Consul at Paris, in addition to serving 
in the Department of State. 

From June 1941 to June 1943, Mr. Walmsley 
was Assistant Chief of the State Department's 
Division of American Republics, and from 
January to June of 1944 he was Chief of the 
Division of Brazilian Affairs. Concurrently 
with this latter assignment, he was Acting 
Chief of the Division of River Plate Affairs 
from March 27 to May 12, 1944, and was 
alternate delegate to the Inter-American 
Coffee Board. He attended the United Na- 
tions Conference at San Francisco in April 
June 1945. 

Mr. Walmsley was assigned to his present 
post in February 1947. 





Walmsley 





FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 





(Continued from p. 38) 


dollar funds to participate in the 1949 Trade 
Fair, the upsurge in foreign participation 
has been mainly responsible for the sharp 
increase in the display space already reserved. 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, Italy, 
and others will be represented much more 
forcefully than in either 1948 or 1949. Spain 
is making an initial appearance with a line 
of leather goods. 

Advance requests for living accommoda- 
tions indicate that the rising trend of over- 
sea participation of exhibitors will be 
matched by oversea businessmen at the 1950 
Fair. 

An obviously heightened interest on the 
part of the New York business and industry 
area has been noted in the request from the 
Canadian Trade Commissioner’s office for 
additional informational literature about the 
Fair. Correspondence by the Toronto office 
of the Trade Fair with the rest of the United 
States has reached an intensity that has 
hitherto been observed only within 2 or 3 
months of the opening day. 

Although the exotic fabrics, objets d'art, 
and jewelry of former years share in the 
general upswing of exhibits at the Canadian 
International Trade Fair, the emphasis for 
the 1950 show seems to have swung over 





to the capital goods. 
reserved, more than half has been allocateq 
to capital goods. This is accounted for jp | 
large part of course by the mammoth pag) 
posite display—35,000 square feet—of the 
British machine-tool industry; this Will be 
the largest exhibit of its kind ever shown in 
North America. Along with reservations 
pending in other types of goods the capital. 
goods section of the 1950 Fair is assuming 
an important stature. 


Of the space already 





Firms interested in participating in this 
event should communicate with R. 
Dayton, Administrator, Canadian Interna. 
tional Trade Fair, Exhibition 


Grounds, 
Toronto, Canada. 


International Trade Fair, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


The usual custom of holding a Spring 
Fair and a Fall Fair in Prague has been 
changed to the holding of only one annual 
Fair by the Board of Administrators of the 
Prague International Trade Fair, according 
to a recent communication from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Prague. The next Interna- 
tional Trade Fair will be held in Prague 
from May 14 to 28, 1950. American firms 
are invited to participate individually or 
collectively in this event 

For detailed information on_ technical 
aspects of this Fair, interested parties may 
write to the Commercial Counselor of the 
Embassy of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Karel Pink, 
6 East Sixty-seventh Street, New York, N. Y,. 








(Continued from p. 36) 


money to produce 159,000,000 low-priced 
cigars for export. The labor wing contends 
that these cigars will not interfere with the 
normal export of high-priced cigars manu- 
factured privately. 

The tobacco labor unions have advocated 
the production of low-priced cigars for export 
several times, but the manufacturers have 
not implemented the suggestions on the 
grounds that the margin of profit would be 
small and that such cigars could be produced 
only if labor would agree to a reduction in 
wages, which the workers are not willing to 
accept 

SITUATION IN MEXICO 


The 1948-49 Mexican tobacco crop totaled 
53,473,000 pounds, according to the final es- 
timate. This is 10 percent below the earlier 
estimate but 5 percent above the crop of 
50,948,000 pounds in 1947-48. The 1949-50 
crop was estimated at 55,633,000 pounds as 
of the middle of the planting season, which 
runs from September to December. 

The 1948-49 crop was made up as follows: 
Flue-cured (curados) 4.6 percent; Burley, 
1.6 percent; other light tobacco (including 
Tepic and Sol Horneado) 64.3 percent; dark, 
29.5 percent. The acreage and production of 
flue-cured and dark tobacco are expected to 
increase slightly in the 1949-50 season but 
those of Burley are expected to remain about 
the same as in 1948-49. 

Tobacco prices, which averaged about 
US80.11 per pound for the 1947-48 crop, are 
largely determined in production contracts 
with buyers before planting. Prices for the 
different types ranged from about US80.10 
per pound for the Tepic to about US80.22 for 
flue-cured. Contracts made for the 1949-50 
crop are on much the same price basis as for 
1948-49, but prices are somewhat higher for 
the dark types. 
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Mexico has developed an almost self- 

ficient tobacco industry with relatively 
: 11 exports and imports, but it is reported 
ad the tobacco industry and the Govern- 
a are considering the promotion of ex- 
sae The devaluation of the peso and the 
aon that tobacco prices in terms of pesos 
have remained practically unchanged would 
strengthen such a program. Most of Mexico Ss 
jeaf-tobacco exports (337,000 pounds in 1948) 
are destined for the Low Countries. 

Imports of tobacco for the most part con- 
flue-cured and Burley from the United 

In 1948 imports of unmanufactured 
and manufactured tobacco totaled 2,624,000 
pounds. Because the importation of ciga- 
rettes is prohibited except in the case of 
certain ‘free zones,’ imports of United States 
cigarettes totaled only 29,000 pounds (about 
1,100,000 units) in 1948. In the first 9 
months of 1949, imports, practically all of 
which consisted of flue-cured and Burley 
from the United States, totaled 1,600,000 
pounds, about the same as in the correspond- 
ing period of 1948 


sist of 
States. 
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Maaskade, Rotterdam, is interested in ex- 
porting liquors to the United States. Sched- 
uled to arrive the beginning of February, via 
Miami, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S. address: 
c/o Rypperda Wierdsma, Holland-America 
Line, 29 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Baltimore, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained only by American firms from this 
Branch and from Department of Commerce 
Field Offices. The price is $1 a list for each 
country. 

Alcoholic-Beverage Importers and Deal- 
ers—Colombia 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and En- 
gineers—Australia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, Man- 
ufacturers, and Exporters—-Norway. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Peru 
Chemical 

Burma. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Venezuela 

Cotton Ginneries—Peru 

Dairy Industry—Bahamas. 

Electrical-Appliance Manufacturers— 
Netherlands. 

Electric-Power Companies—Panama. 

Electrical Supply and Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—El] Salvador. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Netherlands. 

Frozen-Food Processors and Exporters— 
Turkey. 


7 gman Importers and Dealers—Pakis- 
n. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Union 
of South Africa. 

Instrument, Professional and Scientific, 
Importers and Dealers—Philippines. 

Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Import- 
rs and Dealers—Union of South Africa. 

Livestock Dealers, Breeders, Producers, 
Importers, and Exporters—Italy. 


Importers and Distributors— 


January 23, 1950 


Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Portuguese East Africa. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Union of South Africa. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Import- 
ers and Dealers—Netherlands West Indies. 

Medicinal and Toilet Preparation Manu- 
facturers—lItaly. 

Metal and Scrap-Metal 
Dealers—Syria. 

Metalworking 
lombia. 

Motor-Bus 
panies—Syria. 

Optical and Ophthalmic Goods Manufac- 
turers, Importers, and Dealers—Spain. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Manufac- 
turers and Exporters—Thailand (Siam). 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers; Molders, 
Laminators and Fabricators of Plastic Prod- 
ucts—Brazil. 

Provision 
foundland. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—Pakis- 
tan. 

Schools and Colleges—New Zealand. 

Seed and Bulb Importers and Dealers— 
Trinidad, B. W. I. 

Soap Manufacturers—Union of 
Africa. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Importers 
and Dealers—Brazil. 

Tanneries—Chile. 

Wire, Ferrous and Nonferrous, Manufac- 
turers and Fabricators—Switzerland. 


Importers and 
Plants and Shops—Co- 


Lines and Transport Com- 





Importers and Dealers—New- 


South 





Mexico Faces 1950 With 

Record of Recent 

Kconomic Improvement 
(Continued from p. 5) 


policies were effected by the Government, 
enabling some of the power interests to 
bring their rates into closer relation with 
increased costs of production. The Mex- 
ican Congress approved a law authoriz- 
ing direct guaranty by the Treasury of 
a $26,000,000 credit to Mexican Light & 
Power Co. by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. ‘These 
developments may be expected to aug- 
ment the supply of electric energy for 
the country, but it is not expected that 
fully adequate power supplies will ac- 
crue for a number of years to come. 

Toward the end of 1949, Mexico suf- 
fered a serious water shortage. Regions 
chiefly affected were the Lake Chapala 
district and the Federal District. Par- 
tial solution of the problem was expected 
to derive from the use of a 10,000-kw. 
mounted power plant which the United 
States placed at the disposal of the Mexi- 
can Light & Power Co. 


Transportation and 
Communication 


AIR TRANSPORT in Mexico developed 
normally in 1949, with national and in- 
ternational scheduled flights maintained 
regularly. Domestic carriers estimated 
that their business would show an in- 
crease of approximately 20 percent in 
1949, while that of international carriers 


would probably not exceed 15 percent. 
The devaluation of the peso, with the 
consequent loss of enthusiasm for buy- 
ing foreign merchandise, caused a falling 
off in shipments by air express and air 
freight. Exports were not commen- 
surately affected inasmuch as they were 
chiefly bulk goods that did not lend 
themselves to air transport. 

Railway services improved in 1949, but 
they still continued to be inadequate to 
the needs of the nation. Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales de Mexico, the Government 
railway system and the largest single fac- 
tor in Mexican rail transportation, was 
expected to show an operating profit for 
the last half of 1949, which would mean 
that income for the entire year would 
roughly balance with operating costs and 
would represent an improvement of ap- 
proximately 8 percent over 1948 per- 
formance. The improvements were re- 
portedly due to increased passenger 
traffic, fewer break-downs of equipment, 
and less delay in freight services. Both 
the Ferrocarriles Nacionales de Mexico 
and the Sud Pacifico de Mexico carried 
on considerable rehabilitation work dur- 
ing the year, financed in part by Export- 
Import Bank loans. 

During a large part of 1949 much of 
the Mexican rail network was in poor 
operating condition and many strategic 
sections of track still were laid with 56- 
pound rails. However, by the end of the 
year this situation had been largely elim- 
inated. Also, approximately half of the 
locomotives of the Ferrocarriles Na- 
cionales de Mexico were more than 40 
years old; constantly, more than 20 per- 
cent were laid up for repairs. This situ- 
ation was being rectified by better shop 
service and by the purchase of new Diesel 
engines and other rolling stock through 
an Export-Import Bank loan. 

Shipping services improved. slowly 
during 1949, and one new line serving 
Tampico and Veracruz was inaugurated 
by a New York concern. In general, how- 
ever, the shipping business failed to come 
up to expectations. A reduction of im- 
ports and the effects of the steel strike 
in the United States, which cut off a cer- 
tain amount of cargo, accounted for this 
slow-down. Regular passenger sailings 
from the United States to Mexico, com- 
parable to prewar services, had not been 
resumed at the clase of 1949. 

Improvement in port and harbor fa- 
cilities on the coasts of Mexico pro- 
gressed slowly during 1949, and docking 
and loading facilities still left much to 
be desired. 


Labor 


LABOR was, for the most part, fully em- 
ployed in 1949, although at wage stipends 
consistently below those prevailing in the 
United States. There were few lengthy 
strikes, and no major industry was seri- 
ously affected on this account. 
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A bracero or workers’ agreement was 
negotiated between Mexico and the 
United States. Under its terms Mexican 
workers employed in the United States, 
chiefly farm hands, were assured equi- 
table wage and living conditions, while 
U. §S. fruit’ gréwers, cotton and other 
farmers, and stockraising interests were 
assured of expanded reserves of manual 
labor. Mexico is expected to benefit by 
the steady flow of dollar remittances 
from the workers who go to the United 
States, and the workers (some 100,000 in 
1949) will benefit by the stimulus to per- 
sonal achievement, by increased knowl- 
edge of improved agricultural methods, 
and by the higher wages. 
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able weather, a seasonal trade pick-up, good 
citrus-marketing prospects, and some favor- 
able developments in foreign commercial 
policy. 

Rain and snow during the past month 
have improved both crop and power condi- 
tions. Crops are now out of danger at least 
until spring. The elimination of power re- 
strictions is a slower matter, but the reser- 
voirs are beginning to fill up, and power 
cuts appear to be averaging only 3 or 4 days 
a week, instead of the 6 a short time ago. 

The Government’s 1950 budget was sent 
to the Cortes. It provides for an over-all 
increase in expenditure of 6.9 percent, the 
new figure being 17,941,000,000 pesetas. The 
budget is kept substantially in balance by 
proposals for increases, ranging from 10 to 
20 percent, in taxes on nonsalary income, in- 
heritances, real estate and corporations, and 
in certain customs duties. 

Discontent with low wages in the face of 
gradually rising living costs was expressed 
by an out-of-hours demonstration of several 
hundred Madrid bank clerks. There were 
rumors of minor slow-downs in Barcelona 
textile dye plants. Rumors are current that 
the Ministry of Labor is preparing some new 
Wage increases. 

Orange and onion market conditions ap- 


pear to be good. Although orange-crop 
forecasts were revised considerably down- 


ward, the European demand has expanded 
and the British contracts for both sweet and 
bitter oranges have been concluded early 
enough to permit orderly marketing. 

In the field of foreign-trade relations, 
Spain concluded a new trade agreement with 
Italy. The list of commodities to be ex- 
changed provided for an exchange of goods 
in the amount of $27,000,000 in each direc- 
tion. This is about three times the value 
of trade during 1948. Revisions and exten- 
sions also were made in commercial agree- 
ments with England and Belgium. It was 
reported in the press that Western Germany 
soon would be sending consular representa- 
tives to Spain, and that Canada had ap- 
pointed a trade commissioner who is to ar- 
rive in February. 

In the Canary Islands, the tomato-market- 
ing situation has been growing worse over 
the past several months, and, although 
tomatoes will continue to be a very impor- 
tant source of sterling revenue for Spain, it 
appears that the boom in 1948 will not be 
repeated. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATEs 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 




















Average rate Latest availabk quotation 
Country Unit quoted ype of exchange Approxi 
1947 1948 Novem mat equiv 
annual innual ber Rate iit nt In Date 
1949 { ©. cur 
— a rency 
Argentin ray SO , ntial 9 > 7" es We. 
Argen 1 Paper pe Prefers itial A 13.73 3.73 3. 73 3.73 $0, 268] Dee, 7 
Preferential B 5. 37 5. 37 IRH2 Do 
Basic 24.23 24.23 6.09 6.09 142 Do 
Auctior 4.44 1.94 11.14 O97 Do 
Bol Free Market 10S 1.36 u 00 0. 02 1109 Do. 
olivia Boliviano ( ontrolled | $2.42 12.42 42. 42 $2.42 0236 > Dee, 28 
Ditferentia 56. O5 56. OF aH. OF 56. O5 OLTS Do 
Curb 64. OF 78. 12 111 LIS. O INT : 
; ; = l r 2 OOS) Do 
ao _ Cruzeiro Free market 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Dee, 7 
) asc nking mar t 1 : 
t Pe Banking market 45.10 45. 11 $3. 10 O232 Nov 30 
Free market 47. 95 59.64 Lim). 46 100) 4¢ Oloo Do 
“> Pp 1. 1. SL. On L. x {23 
a . 31.00 (823 | Do, 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1. 75 1. 76 1.96 1. OF 5102 Dee, 1 
Bank of Republic 1.76 coe 1. 96 1. 06 5102 Do 
Exchange certificate , 417 i? @R » O4 » O4 ant 7 
, ? my ge certl it - ) 2 2 401 Do 
Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 6. 26 6. 60 & 45 & 65 1156 | Dee, § 
at Controlled 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 5. 67 1764 Do. . 
ub: ESO r ‘ 
Fe - Pe F ol Loo 1 1 oOo 100 1. 0000 Dee, 1 
-Cuador Sucre Central Bank (Official 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 13.5 7 
1 The lal 8. 77 . 8 13. 5 13. 50 O74l Nov. 2 
Fre $17.47 1S. 0) 18. 3t " | 543 | . 

: 17.47 st} 18.4 0543 Do, 
Honduras Lampira Official 2.04 2.04 2. 04 4 1902 Dee 
Mexico Peso Free 8 6S 56} te 
Nicaragt ‘ordol . .- 3 gis i L1G Do. 

i uragua Cordoba a le " Oo 500 OO (M 2000) Dec. 20 
: urb 5. 64 6. 32 7.41 7.0, 1418 Do 
Paraguay Guar Official preferential 12 12 12 12 205 Dee. § 
B { + US 2008 Do. 
Ir tial 
> 6. OS 1O45 Do. 
: 8. OF 1242 ) 
Peru Sol Official 6. 54 6. MM 6. oe 
} , 7 , 
Excha or ‘ 9. 52 ‘ O04] Nov. 2% 
adie We Free 12.48 s { 6. 51 0606 Do. 
ilvado Colon Free D> i 2 50 2 2 0 1000) Dee 1 
ruguay Peso Controlled 1. o0 1 a0 1 oO 1.40 5203 Do 
Fre 
Exports 1.00 100 1% » 45 1082 Do 
Other purposes wR » | » 4) ; Do. 
t ‘ Pe «. OS { dS 0 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled , af gas , 35 + rs Do 
Free S. 5 .. aa af Pal) oe Do. 
Sing nreferent lrate nr rt + 1¢ , 
‘ingh preferential rate prior to Oct. 1, 1949 Ren inces on account 4 y be made either at 
? Called ordinary rate prior to Oct. 1 440 th irb rate rit ne it ices for which special 
U tes >nOV eing reported as t ” r t ttl f ; ’ 
: a re warty ing 1 rm ( ( en p made, at the official rate, but subject in both 
ra a the other ite currently being 9.48 px per do E ca 4-percent i No.itrade transactions are 
or f 0.1055 per peso ibject to taxe inging from 4 to 40 percent, and only in 
4 , ay throug! une September over er y trar tior r f ll f ' e 
snuary through Jun | nt Novemt ind insactions specifically provided for may exchaage at 
December monthly averages are included in this annual the official rate be used for this purpose All exchange 
iverage. tare ire Calculated on the official rate 
“no to December ; Costa Pica Imports are covered at the controlled 
~Cuador, tree rate for October rate Ml t nontrade remittance tal l ‘ 
é ( " oO ol de remi n ike place at the 
Abandoned Noy. 15, 1949 uncontrolled rate 
} wlor Essential’? imports are paid for at the 
EXPLANATION OF RATES Mfficial rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on 
nport permits bringing the effective rate to 15.04 sucres 
: Arge ntina Traports nto Argentina are paid for at one 1 Ilar | mi ts are paid fe it the official 
of the preferential rates or at the ba ite, according to ite plu import permit char nd a 5-sucre-per- 
their importance to the Argentine economy Nontrade dollar charge, which pring the effective rate to 20.04 
remittances from Argentina are effected at the fre« sucres per dollar Luxury npor ire paid for at the 
m ket rat free rate plu permit charges of 4 percent and 
Boliria.—Imports into Bolivia are paid for at the con- 1 sucre pe he 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, 
trolled rate or at the differential rate (established bv Most nontrade remittances are made at the free rate 
decree of Oct. 20, 1947), or at the curb rate according to Vicaragua.—Imports are effected at the official rate; 
their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 most nontrade remittance ire | le at the curb rate 
boliviano per dollar is levied on sales of exchange for tax of 5 percent levied on sales of exchange at the 
commercial imports under decret f Apr. 19, 1948 ollicial rate 
srazi!.— All remittances from Brazil are now made at Paraguay,-Depending upon the ntiality of the 
the free market rate, the official rate and the special fre« merchandise, imports are paid for ne or another of the 
market rate having been abolished respectively on July given rate 
22, 1946, and Feb. 28, 194¢ Law No. 156 of Nov. 27, 1947. Per Payment for permitted import is well as 
established a tax of 5 percent, effective Jan. 1, 1948, on other permitted transact effected through the use 
certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such ot exchange certificats it’ rate rrived at in the free 
transactions 19.656 cruzeir« dollar market 
Chile Imports into Chile aré it ft D. J Ur Che basic e of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
(disponibilidades p iS Or priva te, w ippl ‘ li raw te is and primary neces- 
the official rate, or at the banking ite (¢ af eS ¢ mated to amount t bout 80 percent of total 
lished Feb. 23, 1948), depending portance of imports; the new rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar established 
the articles to the Chilean economy, I ymnitrade Oct 1949, apy t nlisted in leemed to be 
transactions are effected at those rat Ihe free market none ntials or luxurie 
rate is used for nontrade remittances Venezuela,—Controlled and free rate lentical 
Colombia.—T he Bank of the Republic rate is the official All of the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
rate maintained by that Institution. Most imports ar ire either legal tolerated, In addition, there are In 
paid for at those rates, subject to taxes ranging from 10 to everal countries illegal or black market vhich rates 
30 percent Payments for other imports are mad t the fluctuate widely and er ubstantially from those 
curb rate, subject to taxes rangin from 10 to 30 percent ibove 
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